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So You Want to Be an Airline Stewardess? 
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Record mileage is only one 
reason this car is a sensation! 






Some cars sacrifice mileage for performance... others are 


Equipment, specifications and trim subject to 


designed for economy at the expense of passenger space and change without notice. “Optional equipment, ex- 


tra. White side-wall tires, optional when available. 


comfort. But in the Aero Willys, for the first time, you get a ride so ' 
d ~ MADE BY THE MAKERS 
OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS 







smooth and silent you feel airborne . . . spacious seating for six . . . surging 
pickup and thrilling speed . . . and mileage up to 35 miles per gallon with 
overdrive*! To get everything you want... get an Aero Willys. 





‘with billions of 
of tough service 
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New Hurricane 6 Engine, F-head Panoramic Visibility and low (23- Production for Defense is our busi- 





design with 7.6 compression, one of in.) center of gravity make the Aero ness, too—military Jeeps, jet-engine 


the world’s most efficient power plants. Willys safer to drive and easy to park, parts and many other products. 
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OLDSMOBILE. The Classic Ninety-Eight, shown below, is 
rated as one of the best performers on the road today. Its 
highcompression‘‘Rocket”’ engine delivers 160 horsepower. 
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OLDSMOBILE. The ‘“‘Limited” was a big, six-cylinder car capable of 75 mph. 42-inch wheels 
made it so high it needed a two-step running board. A thousand were sold at $4,725 each. 


1890 SCHLOEMER was one of the first U.S. cars. Its 
*‘carburetor’’was a wool wick dropped in the gas tank. 
Top speed was 12 mph—when it didn’t catch fire! 
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1925 RICKENBACKER used the ‘‘Hat-in-Ring”’ insignia 
of the 94th Pursuit Squadron on its radiator. It was 
one of the first U. S. cars with four-wheel brakes. 


Ever since Grandpa chugged down a dirt road at 
a breath-taking twenty miles an hour, motorists 
have wanted more power. Not just to give more 
speed —but to climb hills without effort, give quick 
response in traffic and to provide the safety of 
reserve power. Today, you get all the power you 
need from the combination of a modern high com- 
pression engine and ‘“‘Ethyl” gasoline. 

“Ethyl” gasoline is high octane gasoline. It’s 
the gasoline that helps today’s modern high com- 
pression engines develop their top power and 
economy. It’s the gasoline you ought to buy. Re- 
member .. . there is a powerful difference between 
gasoline and “‘Ethyl’’ gasoline. 


ETHYL 


CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y.... ETHYL ANTIKNOCK LTD. IN CANADA 
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DONT LET 
ADDED QUARTS 
HAUNT YOU... 





ADD LESS OIL 
BETWEEN CHANGES 


Motor oil quality and low oil 
consumption go hand in hand. 
Pennzoil is refined from 100% 
Pennsylvania crude oil, the 
best and most stable there is. 

It has a special tough film 
designed to fight sludge, varnish 
and carbon .. . to safeguard 
rings, pistons and valves from 
withering engine heat. With 
Pennzoil you drive a clean, 
smooth-running engine that 
uses less oil. 

Try Pennzoil once and you'll 
stay with it. Switch now! 


at this sign... 





Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oi) Association Permit No. 2 


PENNZOIL MOTOR OIL & LUBRICANTS AT BETTER 
TO COAST 


DEALERS COAST 


















TALKING IT OVER 





























E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
of Wilmington, Del., recently unveiled 
a monument to its founder in celebra- 
tion of its 150th anniversary. This 
event belonged to America as much 
as to the company, for it is an inspir- 
ing example of American enterprise. 

Here is an industrial organization 
that has made many contributions to 
our nation. Everyone is familiar with 
nylon, a product of Du Pont inventive- 
ness; less well known but equally 
noteworthy are Du Pont’s two newest 
synthetic fibers, Orlon and Dacron. 


* * * 








But these are only a small part 
of the contribution of this organization 
to America’s welfare. It has 71 plants 
throughout the country, and they pro- 
duce more than 1,200 different useful 
products—explosives, fabrics, finishes, 
films, inorganic and organic chemi- 
cals, photo products, pigments and 
textile fibers. 

The Du Ponts settled in America 
at the invitation of Thomas Jefferson. 
The company originally made explo- 
sives, but today this branch accounts 
for only one fifth of its total produc- 
tion. More than two thirds of its total 
sales volume in the last several years 
has been from products that were un- 
known or in their infancy as recently 
as 1930. Du Pont’s spectacular growth 
has been based on extensive research 
in chemistry. Its first research labora- 
tory, established a half century ago, 
was one of the first in America. Today 
Du Pont has 38 such laboratories, and 
a research staff of 5,000 men and 
women. It spends now more than $40 
million yearly in improving products 
or discovering new ones. 
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Du Pont’s developments re- 
quired financial gambles that would 
have stopped others less daring. Its re- 
search in nitrogen fixation, for in- 
stance, consumed ten years and $27 
million. The first commercial pound 
of nylon was sold in 1940, but this was 
after a decade of experiment and a 
gamble of another $27 million. Du 
Pont Co. risked $43 million in devel- 
oping better dyes and more than $30 
million in improving rayon. Orlon was 
the reward of a $40 million gamble 
and long tedious research, and Dacron 
came after expenditure of $50 million. 

The Du Pont Co. is often criti- 
cized because of its bigness, yet it pro- 
duces only about 8% of the country’s 
total volume of chemicals, and is ac- 
tually smaller than others in the man- 
ufacture of paints, plastics, rayon, 















This is what makes America 


by Graham Patterson 


pny ee Wide World 
Nylons. The “know-how” for luxuries 


also supports industry and defense. 


nitrogen products, photographic film 
and insecticides. 

For years Du Pont has been ac- 
cused of being a monopoly, yet actual- 
ly it seeks to develop competition. The 
company owns 6,700 patents and of 
these it has registered 5,800, for licens- 
ing to “one and all.” It has licensed 
others to make cellophane in direct 
competition with itself. When greater 
production of metallic sodium was 
needed, instead of building another 
plant of its own, it urged another com- 
pany to build it and thus compete 
with Du Pont. That same spirit was 
behind the building of a huge plant 
for another company and disclosure 
of secret manufacturing procedures so 
this other concern could make nylon. 


es. @ 


The “better things for better 
living” that the Du Pont Co. has given 
America could only have been pro- 
duced by an organization big in re- 
sources. It was Du Pont’s bigness as 
well as “know-how” that induced the 
Government to ask Du Pont’s co-opera- 
tion in building and operating the 
Hanford Engineering Works in World 
War II for the manufacture of plu- 
tonium for A-bombs, and later to com- 
mission Du Pont to build the mam- 
moth H-bomb project. Incidentally, 
for each of these huge undertakings, 
Du Pont’s fee was just $1. 

Bigness of the Du Pont type does 
have its advantages—to the public 
and our nation. 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 





Farouk to U.S.? In Report from 
Washington [June 4] appeared a state- 
ment regarding His Majesty King Farouk, 
the Wafd Party and columnist Dorothy 
Thompson. This statement is entirely 
without foundation. 

King Farouk is recognized, both in 
Egypt and in the Western world, as the 
stabilizing force in the Middle East. Now, 
more than ever, Egyptians look to their 
King as the champion in their struggle 
for realization of their national aspira- 
tions... . 

M. Samir AHMED 
Press Attaché 
Royal Egyptian Embassy 
Washington, D. C. 


PATHFINDER’S report that King Fa- 
rouk might seek asylum in the U.S., if the 
Wafd Party forced his abdication, still 
does not seem unreasonable—on the 
strength of what few facts filter through 
Egypt’s blanket of secrecy and censor- 
ship. Widespread reports that the King 
commissioned Miss Thompson to sound 
out his chances in this country as a ref- 
ugee cannot be checked (Miss Thomp- 
son isn’t talking) except through inevita- 
bly biased sources—such as the Royal 
Egyptian Embassy.—Ed. 


He Does: Your article “If You Ran 
the Weekly Paper” [May 21] gave me a 
good rise. I am the publisher of a weekly 
newspaper, and the experiences of the Lee 
Stoddards parallel my own in this busi- 
ness. It would give me great pleasure to 
show my readers that human nature is 
pretty much the same after all, despite 
my being a “ball-headed so-and-so.” May 
I reprint your article? 


Some people have relegated the 


Pathfinder, July 23, 1952. Vol. 59, No. 14. 
Pathfinder is published hee twice month- 
ly, by Farm Journal, Inc., 230 W. Washington 
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subscriptions should be sent to: Circulation Man- 
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Subscription Price: $2.50 per year, two years 
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Changing Your Address? If you are planning 
to move, allow plenty of time for us to change 
gd address so that Pathfinder will arrive prompt- 


at your new home. Send your old and new ad- 

ress to Circulation Manager, Pathfinder Business 

ae 230 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia 
as 
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‘PRINCE ALBERT |S 
A COOL, MILD 
SMOKE _ ITS A RICH, 
FLAVORFUL ONE, TOO !” 





= | meres Mole 
process means real pipe-emoking 70 ba, LCO Ip 
every Tin / 


enjoyment with every puff! 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


) Winston-Salem, N.C. 


*Process patented July 30, 1907 










CIGARETTES 
ROLLED WITH CRIMP 
CUT RA. SHAPE UP 
FIRM AND TRIM 
WITHOUT SPILLING ! 





iF YOU ROLL YOUR 
OWN, you'll enjoy Prince 
Albert's choice tobacco in 
a “makin’s” cigarette. P.A. 
clings to the paper, doesn’t 


‘ Le dribble out the ends. Get Prince 
' Albert today! 
TUNE IN “GRAND OLE OPRY”, SATURDAY NIGHTS ON NBC 















































Do | understand that we're getting 3,600 additional new freight 
cars to build up our service to shippers?” 


That's correct, young man, and at a cost, incidentally, of more than 
27 million. Included in the new cars are— 
500 covered hopper cars for bulk commodities requiring 
closed-car transportation. 
500 hopper-bottom cars that can be used for coal, ore, 
sand, gravel and similar shipments. 


500 livestock cars of which 400 are double deck. 
500 ore cars equipped with roller bearings, especially de- 
signed for ore shipments. 


500 52-foot gondolas for steel, coal, gravel or any open- 
top commodities. 


100 65-foot gondolas, with drop ends, for handling exces- 
sive length shipments. 


500 all-purpose, 50-foot automobile cars with special nail- 
able steel floors designed to withstand heavy loading. 


500 all-purpose, 40-foot box cars of 50-ton capacity. 


This extensive building program is planned for completion during 
1953. Thus, Union Pacific keeps abreast of shippers’ requirements 
for adequate, dependable transportation. 


Le Swccihe - Ey lin Fedde’ 


— in 70 cities throughout the U. S. A.) 

















weekly newspaper to some forgotten seg- 
ment of journalism, but its need becomes 
more apparent every day and the death of 
even one would be a tragic loss. 

Joe GENNARO 

Publisher 

The Texas Tribune 
Dallas. 


Important Fellow: After reading 
“A Ladies’ Story about Plumbers” [ June 
18] I have just one question: Ladies, 
what can you do about it? 

The plumber is an important and 
necessary guy. Unless you want to take 


Yardley for Pathfinder 


up plumbing yourself, guess you'll just 
have to put up with him: late, dirty, un- 
reasonable, forgetful, untidy as he may 
be. You'll have to take him as he is... . 

Joe ALBERTS 
Newark, N. J. 


e e What would housewives have a 
plumber do? Show up for each new job 
in a clean, well-pressed outfit—just to 
get it dirty right away? 

VINCENT JONES 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Daily Beefsteak: Bertrand Russell, 
the British philosopher, should be a little 
better informed [“‘What People Said,” 
June 18]. Does he really think all the 
working class of the United States eat 
beefsteak daily? Such people give the 
impression that we are all wealthy here 
in America and shouldn’t mind passing 
out billions of dollars to any country. 

James F. Wixps 
The Dalles, Ore. 


Lord’s Prayer: I agree with the 
Rev. Dr. Alexander Mackie of Philadel- 
phia, quoted in your June 18 issue as 
asking: “Why this silly tampering with 
the Lord’s Prayer?” 

I would like to call attention to 
Matthew 6:7: “But when ye pray, use not 
vain repetitions, as the heathen do: for 
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they think they shall be heard for their 
much speaking.” We are not told to chant 
this prayer like a club slogan, but rather 
to “Pray after this manner.” It wouldn’t 
make one iota of difference if we changed 
all the words, as long as we pray along 
these lines, asking the same thing in dif- 
ferent words. To appoint a committee to 
change the wording is simply “silly” as 
Dr. Mackie so aptly put it... . 

Mary H. Hruska 
Fayetteville, Tex. 


Ridin’ and Ropin’: I enjoyed your 
rodeo story [“Broncs, Bulls & Broken 
Bones,” June 18] very much. However, 
you have a slight error in the caption un- 
der the picture on page 17, showing a 
bareback rider. You say: “As in riding a 
saddle bronc, cowboy must hold single 
rein.” In riding bareback there is no rein, 
but a surcingle with a hand hold. Your 
cover picture shows how it is done. 

Duke Davis 
Armstead, Mont. 


PATHFINDER momentarily lost its 
grip. Mr. Davis is right as “rein.”—Ed. 


ee You admit that cattlemen “buy 
their riding bulls in Florida,” but make 
no mention of the many rodeos held in... 
Florida’s cattle country. ... 

One was held this month at Kissim- 
mee, the self-styled “Capital of the Cow 
Country”; others are held annually at 
Arcadia, Tampa, Lakeland, and more 
than a dozen other places. The skill of 
Florida cowboys and cowgirls compares 
favorably with any from anywhere... . 

L. BrapLey SPAUN 
Lakeland, Fla. 


e @ The Chicago Humane Education 
Society has steadily opposed rodeos, 
deeming them brutal in the extreme— 
hazardous for the performers, torture for 
the animals, and degrading for the spec- 
tators. . . . We understand that some 
brutality must go with cattle raising, but 
why commercialize it? If cowboys wish to 
imperil their lives, that’s their business. 
The animals have no say in the mat- 
ar 

Mrs. E. C. Dow 
Chicago 


e @ We read your story with great 
interest. Author Linehan got to the 
“meat” of rodeo in short order. . . . 

N. W. TANNER 
Kansas City, Mo. 


The Blue & Gray: I have read with 
deep interest “Their Eyes Have Seen the 
Glory” [June 4].... 

The last veteran of the Revolutionary 
War, the War of 1812, and of the Mexi- 
can War, according to my research some 
years ago, died on the average 95 years 
after each of these wars started. .. . 

CLARENCE S. PETERSON 
Petersburg, Va. 


In writing to the editors, address 
Paturinper, Dept. E, Washington 5, D.C. 
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Your telephone is worth 
far more than it costs. 
The cost of a call can be 
counted in pennies. 
The value is often 


beyond measure. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





COAL PUTS SO MANY 


GOOD THINGS 


— te net goed Of 


The electricity that runs your lights, your TV set, all 
your modern appliances depends on coal . . . for 70% of 
the fuel used by America’s utilities is coal. And the steel 
that goes into your auto and your refrigerator, your 
son’s bike and your dishwasher takes coal to make—for 
coal is an essential ingredient of steel on a ton-for-ton 
basis. Moreover, almost all the rich variety of products 
that make up our high American standard of living are 
made with power “generated from coal! 


So it’s important to every one of us that America’s coal 
resources are so large that they are virtually inex- 
haustible—that America’s 5,000 privately managed and 
competitive coal companies have developed the most 
productive and efficient coal industry in the world! 


FOR ECONOMY de AND DEPENDABILITY 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 






Are you responsible for choosing the fuel to power 

a factory—to heat a home, a school or any other 

building? Then you should consider these important 
ADVANTAGES OF BITUMINOUS COAL! 

yy Lowest-priced fuel almost everywhere! 

xy Labor costs are cut with modern boilers and auto- 

matic handling equipment! 

sy Easiest and safest to store of all fuels! 

vy Vasf reserves make coal’s supply dependable! 

yy Dependable supply assures price stability! 


xy A progressive industry strives to deliver an ever 
better product at the lowest possible price! 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association, Washington, D.C. 
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American Airlines 


The Cover. So you want to be an 
airline stewardess? Fay Emmerich did 
—and now that she has the job, she 
loves it. For the story of how Fay won 
her wings and a glamorous job, read 
“A Career in the Sky” on page 40. 


Next Issue. High point of the 
harness racing season is the Hamble- 
tonian. For a look at the home of this 
race, watch for “Goshen: 400-Horse- 
power Town.” 


x * *® 


Pathfinder’s Bias. We favor the 
American ideal of freedom for indi- 
viduals. We oppose statism and totali- 
tarianism in all forms. We believe we 
can best support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we think 
that all the facts are on the side of 
freedom. 

. os a. 
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When sun, wind, water dry out hair and 
scalp, try 50 seconds’ brisk massage with 
Vitalis Hair Tonic. Its exclusive formula 
prevents dryness . . . feels stimulating, re- 


freshing. You FEEL the difference right away! 





You SEE the difference in your hair, after 
10 seconds’ combing. It’s far handsomer, 
healthier-looking — and it stays in place 
longer. (Vitalis contains new grooming dis- 
| covery.) Use Vitalis this summer— you'll 
FEEL and sEE the difference! 





PROOF: VITALIS ALSO 
KILLS DANDRUFF GERMS 


Laboratory tests prove Vitalis 
| | kills germs associated with in- 
fectious dandruff on contact, 
as no mere oil dressing can. 





A Product of Bristol-Myers 
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oval announces the greatest 
new typewriter of all time! 







Amazing new “Magic” Tabulator! 
Sensational new Carriage Control! 
Extra “Personalized”? Key found 
on no other typewriter! 17 time- fer 
saving features! oe ae 


In addition to an improved “Magic” veniences — each one designed with 
Margin to make margin settings even the operator in mind! 

easier than ever before, the new 
Royal Standard has a host of new and 
exclusive features! Not gadgets! 


So, don’t wait! You can have a free 
office trial of the new Royal Standard 
Typewriter simply by calling your 
They are helpful, timesaving con- local Royal representative. 





feature which allows the secretary to 
operate tab with either finger or palm 
without moving her hands from the 
guide-key positions, aids speed. 


1 “Magic” Tabulator, a new, exclusive 


“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Ine. 





feature which lets the secretary suit the extra cost—a 43rd key with your choice convenience here! “Touch Control” 
carriage tension to her needs. Just a flip of 3 combinations shown. Or, at slight within easy reach. Easy-to-get-at spools 
of the knob does it! No need to call in extra charge, other combinations or for ribbon-changing. Press button ... 
a repair man! What a convenience! business trade-marks. OOM it’s all instantly accessible. 


See the Wonderful New Royal Standard Now! 
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) csi Control, a new, exclusive 8 Extra “Personalized” Key. At no f New Timesaver Top. Look at the 
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He is ex- 
pected to fire his opening gun Labor Day with an appeal to labor to 
support the Democratic nominee. He had hoped the Republicans would 
name Taft, but he will fight just as hard against Eisenhower. 


EISENHOWER'S NOMINATION RECALLS the widely discussed item published on this 
page June 2, 1948: "In an exclusive statement to PATHFINDER the 
retired general said that he would never run for the Presidency on a 
Democratic ticket for the simple reason that he is a Republican." 


Senate probably will deter Eisenhower from going too far in a liberal 
direction, even if he wants to, unless he is ready for a head-on 
collision. If Ike is elected, there may be a period of harmony 
between the two, at least during the first months of the new 
Administration. But a clash may ultimately come. 


vania State College, to play an informal policy-making role in the 
campaign. The general has referred to Milton as the source of his 
Opinions on various international and domestic issues. 


agencies from General Accounting Office audit and correction for 


Overpayments they may make. "This is not the only rat-—hole down 
which taxpayers' money is wasting away," he said. "Such exemptions 
: may not lead to widespread dishonesty, but they inject plenty of 


favoritism into spending practices." 


U.S. HOLD ON EUROPE'S ALLEGIANCE IS WEAKENING. "We don't want to be liberated" 
is a widely current tag which illustrates growing West European fear 
that American rearmament is rushing anti-Communist nations into a 
"great crusade" that spells war and bankruptcy. 


domination. This added impulse has pushed the Council of Europe into 
drawing up plans for a European Parliament with real powers. The 
move is as much anti-American as anti-Red. 


Toronto. With the world divided and the Reds not in the organiza-— 
tion, there's not much point to its existence. Death of this 89- 
year-old group would dramatize the fact that there can be no 
"neutrals" in the present struggle. 


one-way ticket when he leaves for Moscow on vacation. But that 
wouldn't mean an end to Red obstructionism before the international 
body. Malik is due to become Deputy Foreign Minister now that 
Andrei Gromyko, his U.N. predecessor, has been sent to London. 


AMERICA IS HOUSE-HUNTING IN MOSCOW. We've got to vacate the Embassy on Mokhovaya 


Street, across from the Kremlin, by Dec. 3l. It's wanted as an 


annex to Moscow University. The new Embassy may have to be located 
out of the center of the city. 


ANA PAUKER, former Foreign Minister and "strong woman" of Red—dominated 
Rumania, may face trial on treason charges. This lifelong Communist 
with direct access to Stalin has been heading for a purge since she 
ran afoul of the man who controls Rumania's secret police. 
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War & peace 


Korea. Still stalled, the Korean 
truce talks last week dragged into a sec- 
ond year. During the first year of UN- 
Communist wrangling, the U.S. suffered 
32,000 casualties. In 106 weeks of war we 
paid with 112,128 casualties—19,698 
dead, 80,060 wounded, 12,370 missing. 
Meanwhile, the Allies are pressing the 
attack. In the greatest mass raids of the 
war, bombers of five nations struck night 
and day at Pyongyang, North Korean 
capital, and other Red nerve centers, fol- 
lowing the blasting of the Yalu River 
hydroelectric plants which drastically re- 
duced Red power to replace smashed 
armaments. 


Friendly Reds. Teams from 69 na- 
tions gathered at Helsinki last week for 
the 15th Olympic games, opening July 19. 
While the U.S., with 450 men and women 
athletes, had entered its supposedly 
strongest Olympic team in history, main 
interest centered on what the USSR 
would do. To their first Olympics since 
1912 the Soviets had sent a 119-member 


P. F. says: 


“It takes a rich country to afford so 
many TV sets and a government.” 


People’s affairs 


Federal civilian employes as 
of June 1 2,560,651 
Monthly Federal civilian em- 
ploye payroll $807,304,000 
In the first nine days of fiscal 
1953 the Government has taken 
in oa bus . -$1,015,281,358 


Tn the same i ieee the Gov- 
ernment has spent. .$2,588,360,072 


The Government owes 
$262,933,947,196 


( A verage family share: $5,909) 
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contingent, including several men who 
may well be winners and a feminine 
squad acknowledged to contain the 
world’s best women athletes. First Olym- 
pic shock came when the Reds, surpris- 
ing everybody, opened their training 
camp to visitors, seemed as cordial as 
everyone else at Helsinki. 


American scene 


Polio Gamble. With a local epi- 
demic booming and 1952 polio cases 
threatening to exceed record 1949, Hous- 
ton, Tex., parents lined up 35,000 volun- 
teering youngsters for a “50-50 medical 
gamble.” It was a mass trial of gamma 
globulin, a blood fraction which science 
hopes may immunize against polio. Half 
the children got the globulin injections; 
the others, a harmless gelatin. A year 
from now, a follow-up will show whether 
the blood fraction protects children as 
well as it does monkeys. 


Maximum Penalty. Four years 
ago, Steve Nelson, western Pennsylvania 
Communist leader, was accused of pass 
ing atomic secrets to the Russians. Last 
week in Pittsburgh Judge Harry M. 
Montgomery, deaf to a mercy plea, sen- 
tenced Nelson to 20 years in jail for vio- 
lating Pennsylvania’s anti-sedition law. 


Masked Exodus. Mayor Orville 
Hubbard of Dearborn, Mich., was under 
bond not to leave Wayne County until he 
paid up in a $7,500 libel suit he lost. But 
he put on a rubber mask—identical with 
masks two friends wore—and slipped off 
to the Republican convention in Chicago. 


Slim Payoff. Of the $1 million 
pledged during the 1444-hour nation-wide 
Bing Crosby-Bob Hope television mara- 
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United Press 
His Honor travels incognito. Which is the mayor of Dearborn? (SEE: Masked) 


thon to send the U.S. Olympic team to 
Helsinki, Finland, only a little more than 
$250,000 had been paid by last week. 
Reason: too many phonies and barroom 
pranksters had made pledges. 


Another Avenue Closed. The U.S. 
suspended Amerika, its Russian-language 
magazine in the Soviet Union, because of 
obstruction, and asked the Reds to sus- 
pend at once their distribution here of the 
USSR Information Bulletin. Amerika’s 
circulation rose to 50,000, but*was forced 
down to 13,000—a figure “so small as not 
to justify the continuation of this effort,” 
said the State Department. 


Illuminating: Oakwood, Ohio (pop. 
9,691) will turn its Far Hills business 
section into a great white way nearly a 
mile long with the largest single fluo- 
rescent street lighting installation in the 
country. General Electric Co. said there 
would be ten times the present illumina- 
tion from 52 six-foot fixtures. 


World around 


All in the Mind. The relief cough 
syrups give you may be strictly psycho- 
logical, a Glasgow University doctor re- 
ports in the British medical magazine 
Lancet. He found a patient able to slip 
an atomizer nozzle down his throat and 
keep it there for hours. That gave him a 
“standardized” subject for studying 
cough-provoking medicines and soothing 
agents. When the patient thought he was 
getting a relieving drug, salt water 
proved just as effective in eliminating 
coughs as did codeine—widely used in 
cough syrups. 


Going Up. The world’s tallest peak, 
Mount Everest, is growing. The leader of 
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a Swiss expedition that reached within 
900 feet of the summit and an Indian ex- 
pert, M. S. Kirshnan, says Everest has 
grown 200 feet in 100 years (due to move- 
ment of the earth’s crust). Latest cal- 
culated height: 29,610 feet. 


No Foolishness. There'll be no 
court jester for Queen Elizabeth. A young 
Scot who wrote in for the job was turned 
down because “the unsophisticated days 
of court jesters are incapable of revival.” 
Last official fool at an English court was 
probably Muckle John, who served King 
Charles I in the 17th Century. 


Passing show 


Colossal. It seemed incredible but 
at least one Hollywood gold mine showed 
signs of tightening up. M-G-M studios 
last week announced that for a year exe- 
cutives and others earning more than 
$1,000 a week would have to limp along 
on 25% to 50% less, that they’d have to 
give a day’s work for a day’s pay and 
that fewer new films would be made each 
year. = 


Mouth-watering. Cpl. Clay Lam- 
berson, APO 59, % Postmaster, San 
Francisco, looked wistfully at a color ad- 
vertisement in PATHFINDER of April 9, 
then wrote a letter to the Motor Products 
Corp.: 

“That Deepfreeze refrigerator loaded 
with food! We GIs could never get 
enough of that delectable-looking chow. 
... That dream of a gal! ... That swell- 
looking kitchen!” 

Deepfreeze promptly sent Lamber- 
son large color proofs of the ad and in- 
formed him that “that dream of a gal 
still remains in the single state.” 





Commercial Illustrators 
Dream gal. She’s Becky Naylor—and 
unmarried, (SEE: Mouth-watering) 
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ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY _ by Wheeler McMillen 


Congressional year, too 


Wide Worid 


Committee. Kefauver (with Rudolph Halley, Senator Tobey) did a good job. 


When the 82nd Congress ad- 
journed, its decisions were being al- 
most universally overlooked because 
this is a Presidential year. 

Yet this mediocre Congress has 
demonstrated clearly the high impor- 
tance of the legislative branch. It has 
refused to pass some of the costly and 
dangerous measures sought by the 
power-hungry executive branch. It has 
squeezed a little, even if only a little, 
of the squandering out of appropria- 
tions bills. Its committees of investiga- 
tion have revealed some of the vast 
muddling, corruption and mismanage- 
ment which other departments of the 
Government preferred to conceal. 


* * *% 


In this year of 1952 the country 
has seen anew the good sense of the 
Constitution-makers of 1787. By es- 
tablishing three co-equal branches of 
Government, the wise authors of that 
charter made it possible for the Su- 
preme Court to reverse the steel sei- 
zure action by President Truman, an 
action that would have left no right 
of private property genuinely safe 
from Federal invasion. The Congress 
itself did a little trimming from pow- 
ers that the Executive might undertake 
to exert in future industrial disputes. 

The 82nd Congress rebuffed Mr. 
Truman and slapped the eager fingers 
of Mr. Oscar Ewing of the Federal 
Security Administration by refusing to 
pass the multi-billion-dollar compul- 
sory health insurance bill for social- 
izing American medical services. It 
declined to repeal the Taft-Hartley 
law which Mr. Truman and his labor- 
boss friends so bitterly resent. 

One of the “investigatingest” 
Congresses in years, the 82nd author- 
ized and conducted inquiries into some 
225 subjects and situations. Investiga- 


tions forced a reform in the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. The 
revolting corruption in the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue was exposed. The 
Kefauver Committee educated the 
public on the alliances within organ- 
ized crime. New light was thrown 
upon the increasing schemes of Com- 
munists to exert their concealed, 
nefarious influences. Much of the as- 
tonishing stories of the Institute for 
Pacific Relations, and of the whole 
inept and ugly proceedings behind 
our loss of China, have been laid bare. 


x * * 


If a new Administration moves 
into the White House next January, 
whether Democratic or Republican, it 
will inherit much more power than 
the Federal Executive should possess. 
This power has been built up because 
the Roosevelt and Truman Administra- 
tions have continually asserted and 
used it and because some of the 
rubber-stamp Congresses yielded it all 
too readily. 

The record of this fairly ordinary 
82nd Congress should remind citizens 
that choosing a President is only one 
of the great responsibilities in this 
election year. 

If your Representative has helped 
to appropriate money for more reck- 
less spending and if he has acquiesced 
in the schemes to extend the Federal 
power and the Executive’s control, you 
may well hope that his opponent will 
do better by you. If you have a good 
man, keep him. 

The 83rd Congress should be 
strongly devoted to the purpose of cut- 
ting down executive powers, to reduc- 
ing the needless waste of taxpayers’ 
money, and to restoring the legislative 
branch of Government to its proper 
power and dignity. 











Congress plugs three leaks 
in the taxpayer's dike 


Legal ‘jokers’ would have cost you money 


Congress set a strong precedent for 
more careful spending just before ad- 
journment last week. 

It indicated an intention to hold the 
armed services, Government corporations 
and agencies to more rigid accountability 
for waste and improper payments. 

The legislators met the Defense De- 
partment and Veterans Administration in 
head-on collision in three cases—and re- 
pulsed them. Incredible as it may seem, 
the Defense Department and VA made a 
drive to get their spending methods ex- 
empted from audit and correction pro- 
cedures by Congress’s own auditing 
agency, the General Accounting Office. 

Here are the details: 


Case No. 1 

The added cost of extra combat pay 
for Korean service is estimated at $268 
million for the first year of the program. 
The $45 bonus will be paid to men and 
officers attached to a military unit, ship 
or plane under enemy fire for a minimum 
of six days in any month. 

The Defense Department put in the 
combat pay bill a provision, regarded as 
a “joker” by some members of Congress, 
exempting payments under the program 
from the usual GAO review and correc- 
tion for overpayments. It also stipulated 
that expenditures under the program 
should not be subject to court review. 


(T OCCURRED TO ME 
WE MIGHT EVEN SAVE , 
ALITTLE OVER HERE, 
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Dowling, New York Herald Tribune 


GAO advised Congress that a provision 
of this kind would put improper combat- 
duty payments’ in a shielded category 
where nothing could be done about them. 
It would open the way for costly errors 
and favoritism or even fraud and close 
the door against rectification. 

When GAO brought the joker to 
light Senator Leverett Saltonstall (R.- 
Mass.) and Senator Blair Moody (D.- 
Mich.) went into action. The objection- 
able feature was stricken from the bill. 
Bonus combat-duty pay was placed in 
the same class as all other military pay, 
subject to the usual audit and correction. 


Case No. 2 

The Defense Department followed 
up its drive for free-wheel bonus-pay 
spending with a similar demand in other 
legislation. An amendment to the De- 
fense Public Works Bill provided that 
reimbursement for land taken over by 
the military for installations should be 
exempt from customary GAO correction 
procedures. But the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee discovered this joker, 
too, and struck it out. 

The reasoning back of this action was 
not hard to understand. The innocent- 
looking but tricky provision could prevent 
review of arbitrary military decisions ad- 
verse to civilian property owners and also 
frustrate correction in cases of overpay- 


Onucgconoa 
fanagqnd 
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ments due to carelessness, inefficiency or 
fraud. 


Case No. 3 

The Veterans Administration wrote 
into the new GI education bill a _provi- 
sion exempting it from the usual GAO 
audit and correction. This was the most 
flagrant effort by any agency during the 
last session to escape from proper ac- 
counting responsibility. 

The new education bill differs from 
the old GI Bill in important respects. 
Payments will be made directly to veter- 
ans instead of to schools or colleges. The 
veteran with no dependents will receive 
$110 a month; $135 with one dependent 
and $160 with two or more. Out of this 
he will have to budget his own school or 
college expenses. 

The new bill is far simpler than the 
old, but many chances for abuses still re- 
main. For years to come tens of thousands 
of the nation’s college students will be 
getting their education at Government 
expense. Congress’s accounting agency 
argues that the semipermanent nature of 
the arrangement makes it all the more 
necessary, that expenditures under the 
new GI bill be subject to normal account- 
ing controls. 


On Carpet. When VA tried to evade 
normal accounting responsibility under 
the new bill (as it had succeeded in do- 
ing under the old bill) Congress called 
on the GAO for information concerning 
VA’s past performance. Comptroller Gen- 
eral Lindsay C. Warren, head of GAO, 
answered by documenting his charge that 
under World War II’s GI bill VA has 
shown a “will to waste” and was guilty of 
$50 million in overpayments involving 


.- DAMN THE TORPEDOES— 
FULL SPEED 
AWEAD //., 





Conrad, Denver Post 


Taxpayers’ troubles. “The Man on KP” and “Get Off That Course!” lampoon highlights of the Government economy problem. 
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United Press 
Watchdogs. Michigan’s Senator Blair 
Moody and his Republican colleague. ... 


bad management, fraud or favoritism. 
Warren claimed that VA’s exemption 
from accountability to Congress under 
the old bill opened the door for such re- 
sults. Another GAO argument was that 
fair and honest spending under the new 
bill was essential to get for honest vet- 
erans their just deserts because the 
amount of money to be available for GI 
education will be much less than was 
appropriated after World War II. 

Among the cited cases that stimu- 
lated Congress to action were these: 

e e GAO investigators found that 
two thirds of the schools they examined 
had overcharged and had been overpaid 
by VA. 

ee An Eastern university helped 
finance construction of a swimming pool, 
stadium and chapel by increased tuition 
charges for veterans—with VA approval. 

e eA state military institute was 
paid by both state and Federal govern- 
ments for instructing veterans. Excess tui- 
tion was credited to the students and 
paid to them upon graduation. 

e e GAO checked 642 trade schools 
and found that VA made excessive pay- 
ments to two out of three. Furthermore, 
two thirds of the schools never existed 
before the program began, were organ- 
ized merely to cash in on veterans’ aid. 

e eA wmeat-cutting school  over- 
charged the Government $353,000 by 
juggling attendance records and enroll- 
ment dates and by overcharging for tools. 

e eA _ watch-repair school made 
$237,000 by setting up a dummy corpora- 
tion to buy tools and equipment at a dis- 
count and sell them to the school at a 
much higher price. 

e @ A chain of 18 schools in Penn- 
sylvania charged the Government $498,- 
000 illegally by misrepresenting costs 
and duplicating charges. 

e @ A Southern city school “trained” 
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veterans as masons and carpenters by 
letting them remodel the school’s class- 
rooms and install lunchrooms. Materials 
for this work were charged to the vet- 
erans’ program. 

Among the flagrant abuses, thou- 
sands in number, that crept into the on- 
the-job-training program were these: 

ee One company paid a veteran 
$340 for “training” him but reported his 
salary as $125. This made it possible for 
him to collect maximum subsistence al- 
lowance from VA. 

e@ @ A GI who had worked for a firm 
for 15 years as assistant manager was 
paid for “training” on this job for two 
years out of VA funds. 

e e A state board of education hired 
a veteran to teach part-time. VA let him 
enroll in his own class and paid him 
monthly subsistence of $26.25. 

On-the-farm training was another 
phase of wasteful outgo for VA funds: 

e eA graduate of an agricultural 
college, who had taught farming in high 
school for four years, signed up for farm 
training—in the same school where he 
had taught. For his “education” VA paid 
out $3,000. 

e @ A former Marine Corps major in 
his early forties—an ex-newspaperman— 
got employment on a sheep ranch and 
enrolled in institutional on-farm train- 
ing. After 17 months he quit, enrolled in 
a secretarial school’s two-year course. 
VA’s regional office approved this change 
and sent him monthly subsistence checks. 
VA paid more than $2,200 for his tui- 
tion, books and supplies. Next the major 
went to a junior college, took a newspa- 
per writing course—again with VA ap- 
proval. Comptroller General Warren, re- 
porting this case to Congress, said: “His 
pursuing zealously the objective of be- 
coming again what he once was—a news- 
paperman—at an expenditure of from 
$6,000 to $7,000 seems largely a waste of 
his effort and Government funds.” 


Special Privilege. At one time or 
another many agencies have managed to 
get legislation exempting them from some 
or all customary GAO procedures. Among 
them are the following: 

Internal Revenue Bureau, the Cus- 
toms Service, Social Security Administra- 
tion, Railroad Retirement Board benefits, 
Agricultural Conservation program, Alien 
Property Custodian, Indian Claims Com- 
mission, Bureau of Reclamation, Mari- 


Score 1 for economy 


M. K. Wisehart’s sensational 
article, “How Federal spenders get 
out of reporting where the money 
goes,” in PATHFINDER July 9, ex- 
posed a growing scheme to waste 
tax. money. Here Mr. Wisehart 
shows how an aroused Congress in 
its closing days tried to stop the 
Federals from using this trick. 








Pathfinder 
... Senator Saltonstall, of Massachusetts, 
caught a combat-pay joker. 


time Administration, Federal Reserve 
System and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency—an important office handling funds 
involved in bank liquidations. 

Under the Gold Reserve Act the U.S. 
Treasury is engaged in a $2 billion op- 
eration. This fund started with $1 billion 
and is reported to have made a profit of 
$1 billion. Neither Congress nor GAO 
knows exactly what becomes of these 
profits. In a general way it is known only 
that the fund has tremendous power in 
manipulating the value of the dollar 
through gold-purchase operations. 

The War Powers Act of 1941 car- 
ried the rule of non-accountability in 
spending public funds to an extreme. 
Congress recently repassed it with many 
members voting who did not realize its 
scope and dangers. 


Stipulations. It authorizes the Pres- 
ident to make contracts “without regard 
to any provision of law.” Also, he is em- 
powered to delegate this authority. He has 
delegated it to the armed services and 
also to the Government Printing Office, 
Departments of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, General Services Administration 
and the Federal Civil Defense Agency. 

The law permits the armed services 
to let contracts without bidding. A con- 


tract for a million dollars would be 
based on the contractor’s estimate of 
costs. 


Later the contractor might come back 
and say his costs were running higher 
than he had foreseen. Without even in- 
vestigating this claim the contracting 
officer representing the service might 
say: “Okay, pal, we'll just make that 
contract read the way you want.” Con- 
gress’s auditing agency, in view of spend- 
ing power abuses charged to the services, 
sees grave danger in such a law. 


—M. K. WIsEHART 
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Lure. Post Office Oak in Council Grove, 
Kan., was pickup point for frontier mail. 


National Park Service 
Waste. Painting shows how Washington, 
D.C., home of Francis Scott Key (Star- 
Spangled Banner) once looked. It became 
a slum. Restoration would draw tourists. 


National Park Service 





Does your town make a secret 
of its best tourist lure? 


They stop for zinnias, trees—or even old plows 


Would you stop along the highway 
to see the “world’s largest hand-dug 
well”? Some 80.000 motorists did last 
year while traveling on U.S. 54. 

This year the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Greensburg, Kan. (pop. 1,723), 
site of the well, expects 100,000. 


Merchants will prosper. Tourists, 
once they stop, will buy gas, meals, 
groceries, drugs and souvenirs from 


local shops. Some will stay overnight. 

For Greensburg, a wheat town, this 
will prove a source of extra income as 
fat as the payroll of a new factory. 

For the Kansas Industrial Develop- 
ment Commission, which seeks more 
tourists for the Sunflower State, Greens- 
burg’s well serves an equally important 
purpose: It proves you don’t need much 
to draw tourists; mostly imagination. 

The well itself is nothing extra. 
Built by the Santa Fe Railroad in 1888, 
it is 109 feet deep. But it’s still just a 
well. What counted was that the Greens- 
burg Chamber of Commerce sensed its 
potential as a tourist-stopper, beautified 
it with a glass top and a shelter, and 
pulled in visitors with tasteful signs. 

A simple way to boost business? 
Sure. Inexpensive? Relatively. But how 
many towns would have done it? 

How many are yet aware that tour- 
ism is big business (among the three 
largest in 16 states) and that any town 
can get a chunk of the estimated $12 
billion which traveling Americans spend 
annually. 

“Too many towns waste their nat- 
ural assets,” said Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent James L. Bossemeyer of the Na- 
tional Association of Travel Organiza- 
tions, “because they don’t realize they 
have them. You may not have lakes or 
mountains near your community. But 
chances are you have a pioneer church, 
an abandoned canal, a lighthouse, a fac- 
tory, even a very old tree. All will draw 
tourists if properly exploited.” 


Big Hit. Cooperstown, N.Y. (pop. 
2,727), is off on a side road. Yet every 
year it draws 200,000 tourists, supple- 
menting its income by $1.5 million. Its 
secret is to capitalize on its history with 
the “Baseball Hall of Fame.” (Coopers- 
town was the site of some of the earliest 
baseball games.) It even capitalizes on 
something else any community has—old 
farm implements. Its Farmers’ Museum 
draws thousands. 

In sharp contrast is another New 
York town, Kinderhook (pop. 853), 
where a potential shrine, President Mar- 
tin Van Buren’s home, is decaying. Or 
Smith Center, Kan. (pop. 2,026), where 
the nearby homestead of Dr. Brewster 
Higley, the purported writer of Home on 


the Range, serves only as a chicken coop. 
Even if a town has no real history or 
scenic beauty, it can stage pageants, 
square dances or plant distinctive shrubs. 
One California town simply sowed zinnia 
seeds in every yard to make speeding 
tourists pause—and often stop. Kohler, 
Wis. (pop. 1,716), became famous for its 


hollyhocks. 


Advice. What’s the best tourist lure 
for your town? If your own careful anal- 
ysis of your potential doesn’t tell you, 
seek expert help. The National Trust 
for Historical Preservation at 712 Jack- 
son Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C., can 
tell you what points of interest are worth 
restoration, and how to do the job. The 
American Automobile Association will 
be happy to advise you. 

Once you determine your attraction, 
promote it with colorful pamphlets. AAA 
and state tourist-promotion agencies will 
distribute them. Metropolitan newspapers 
will often run stories you write. 

One caution: Promotion takes time. 
Don’t expect miracles. Another caution, 
sounded last week by AAA’s Michael 
Frome: “Getting the tourist is only half 
the battle. To keep him and get him 
back, the whole town must make him feel 
welcome.” 


Winchester’s lamp 
burns for America 


Keeping the flame of freedom alive 
in America is a day-to-day job, say the 
residents of Winchester, Ind. They know 
because the job is a literal one in Win- 
chester (pop. 5,647). 

Last November the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce dedicated a “Freedom 
Lamp” that burns continuously in front 
of the county courthouse. The kerosene- 
fuel lamp must be refilled daily. 

Volunteer Jaycees do the job most 
of the time, with assistance from other 
Winchester citizens who donate the oil. 

“The daily care needed to keep the 
‘freedom flame’ burning reminds Win- 
chester residents that freedom itself needs 
daily attention, too,” says Jaycee Presi- 
dent James Fitzmaurice. 

The unique project attracts tourists 
who stop on their way through Win- 
chester. Once, when wind blew out the 
flame, Fitzmaurice dashed uptown in 
swimming trunks to relight it, only to 
find himself ringed by curious motorists 
who stopped to watch. 

The Winchester idea has spread. To- 
day citizens in four other Indiana towns 
are tending freedom lamps. 
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Steel strike: a creeping menace 
to every branch of industry 


Housewives and the armed forces suffer equally 


In April, President Truman insisted 
that he had seized the steel industry be- 


cause a strike would throw our economy 


into “chaos.” 
Last week the chaos was approach- 
ing as a strike of 600,000 steel workers 


entered its seventh week. Loss of produc- 


tion, estimated at 85%, was zooming be- 
yond 13 million tons. 

Most auto assembly lines were being 
shut down, factories were laying off work- 
ers, freight cars were standing idle, con- 
struction was slowing up. 

Truman continued to ignore the re- 
quest of Congress that he use the Taft- 
Hartley Act to halt a strike which was 
endangering the country’s security. De- 
fense production officials said lack of 
steel had “stopped or slowed down the 
production of ammunition, tanks, Army 
trucks, Bailey bridges, mine detectors 
and aircraft landing gear.” 

Chain Reaction. The estimate of 
layoffs in industries using steel climbed 
rapidly above a million. Especially hard 
hit was production of farm machinery 
and heavy industrial equipment. Canners 
of perishable fruits and vegetables faced 
a tin shortage. Makers of home appli- 
ances were on the verge of shutdowns. 
General Electric, for instance, announced 
that 100,000 of its 215,000 workers would 
be laid off if the strike continued beyond 
Aug. l. 

Industrial leaders warned that dis- 
ruptions would continue long after the 
strike is settled. International Harvester 
said it would take a month to get its 
plants back in operation. Steel officials 


fear another loss of production next win- 
ter because stockpile shipments of ore 
from the Mesabi Range have been halted. 
(The Great Lakes freeze in winter, halt- 
ing the ore boats.) 

Meanwhile, industry and union off- 
cials were attempting to reach a compro- 
mise on the union shop, chief strike issue. 
As one observer put it: “They’re trying 
to work out a formula the union would 
consider a union shop and the companies 
would not.” 


Cain’s commandments 


for the GOP 


Sleepless, hoarse and necktie askew, 
46-year-old Senator Harry P. Cain of 
Washington spoke to young America: 
those under 35 “who—as things stand 
now—have no future which doesn’t in- 
clude a draft board in it.” 

“If you join or belong to the Repub- 
lican Party,” he told them at the Chicago 
convention last week,. “there are things 
you must not permit yourself to do... . 
It is from these principles that every Re- 
publican platform and program ought to 
be written.” There were ten: 

e e “You cannot bring about pros- 
perity by discouraging thrift.” 

ee “You cannot strengthen 
weak by weakening the strong.” 

e e “You cannot help small men by 
tearing down big men.” 

e e “You cannot help the poor by 


the 


destroying the rich.” 

e e “You cannot lift the wage earner 
by pulling down the wage payer.” 

e e “You cannot keep out of trouble 
by spending more than your income.” 

e e “You cannot further the brother- 
hood of man by inciting class hatred.” 

e e “You cannot establish sound se- 
curity on borrowed money.” 

e e “You cannot build character and 
courage by taking away a man’s initia- 
tive.” 

e e “You cannot really help men by 
having the Government tax them to do for 
them what they can and should do for 
themselves.” 

. “There we have it—what we must not 
do in order that we can keep men free 
and accomplish practically any program 
for good we undertake,” said Cain. 

“Obey these principles and your na- 
tion need fear only a merciful God. Vio- 
late [them] ... and your nation will de- 
stroy itself.” 


Sea conquest 


The new liner United States, her 
deep bass horn sounding, came home last 
week with U.S. speed records for both 
the eastward and westward crossings of 
the Atlantic—for the first time since the 
clipper ship days a century ago. 

Steaming the 2,942 nautical miles 
from Ambrose Lightship, New York, to 
Bishop’s Rock, England, in 3 days 10 
hours 40 minutes, the ship clipped 10 
hours 2 minutes off the record time the 
British Queen Mary set in 1938. 

From England to New York, her 
time was 5 days 12 hours 12 minutes. 
This was 9 hours 36 minutes under the 
Mary’s mark. On the way over the United 
States averaged 35.59 knots, or 42 land 
miles per hour; homeward 34.51 knots. 


Chesapeake Bay bridged: an old dream realized 


Bold and beautiful, curving 
four miles across water, the $44 mil- 
lion Chesapeake Bay Bridge linking 
Maryland’s Eastern Shores with Ann- 
apolis is ready for its opening July 30. 
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Culmination of a 40-year dream, it 
combines several bridge types, has a 
1,600-foot suspension span, is 7.73 
miles long, third longest in the world. 
Part of a new North-South through 


route to bypass Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington, Baltimore, Washington and 
Richmond, it will speed economic 
unity in a hitherto divided state. Fare: 
car and driver $1.40, passengers 25¢. 
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“The Republican Party of today,” 
said Minnesota’s Eisenhower-supporting 
Representative Walter H. Judd after Ike’s 
triumph in Chicago, “is not the Repub- 
lican Party which came here last week.” 

As Judd spoke the last Taft banners 
were coming down in the Senator’s head- 
quarters on the ninth floor of the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel. In the lobby below—slowly 
clearing of the crush of delegates, news- 
men and visitors who for almost a week 
had made the Hilton the GOP National 
Convention headquarters—the last but- 
tons were being swept away, the last 
placards were being removed. But in the 
crowded entryway outside the Eisenhower 
suite on the fifth floor of the Blackstone 
Hotel just across the street, reporters and 
cameramen hung about expectantly and 
a steady stream of the great and near- 
great of the Republican Party came to 
call. 

Why was the party, as Judd accu- 
rately said, leaving Chicago a different 
party than it had been when it came 
there? What had become of all the bright 
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A ‘new’ Republican Party travels 
on the Kisenhower bandwagon 


Ike’s forces capitalize on every Taftite blunder 


hopes of Senator Taft’s managers, the 
careful deadlock strategy of California’s 
Governor Earl Warren and Minnesota’s 
ex-Governor Harold Stassen? What had 
happened to all the carefully laid plans 
of the pro-Taft National Committee which 
had seemingly arranged everything to as- 
sure the Senator’s triumphant nomina- 
tion? 

Some professed to find the answer 
in the small, neat figure of the man who 
twice before won the Republican nomina- 
tion only to lead the party to two defeats. 
“Sink Dewey!” screamed a frantically 
bitter broadsheet distributed in the con- 
vention hall by Taft managers near mid- 
night on the day the candidates were 
placed in nomination. “Tom Dewey is the 
most cold-blooded, ruthless, selfish po- 
litical boss in the United States today.” 

Yet was New York’s Governor really 
so all-powerful and all-potent? After 
Eisenhower had been nominated he con- 
fessed to reporters what they all knew: 
“We didn’t have the votes a week ago.” 

Still others thought they could find 


D-Day in Chicago. The Republicans select their candidates: For the Eisenhowers and the Nixons, a great crusade begins. 


United Press 


the explanation in the puzzling misman- 
agement of some of Taft’s. supporters. 

In the convention’s opening session, 
they forced a roll-call vote on the issue of 
seating contested pro-Taft delegates ap- 
proved by the National Committee. The 
vote went against Taft 658 to 548, and 
the Senator’s prospects died in that mo- 
ment. 


Turning Point. Across the shout- 
ing hall like an almost physical wave 
went the excited realization that Taft 
could be stopped and that in fact he was 
stopped. If his aides had not forced the 
issue, this would not have been apparent; 
the Senator’s claims of delegate strength 
might have proved true in a bandwagon 
rush to his cause and victory might have 
been his. 

To some degree, both Dewey and 
the type of campaign he represented, and 
Taft’s managers and the type they rep- 
resented, were responsible for the Eisen- 
hower nomination. In a way which pos- 
sibly warranted the description “ruth- 
less,” Dewey threatened to remove from 
the state payroll members of New York’s 
96-man delegation’ who didn’t vote for 
Eisenhower. Senator James Duff of Penn- 
sylvania, bowing to the nervous insistence 
of Pennsylvania’s Governor John S. Fine, 
agreed that Fine should be allowed to 
control state patronage jobs dispensed by 
an Eisenhower administration. The Gov- 
ernor led 57 of the state’s 70 delegates 
into the Eisenhower camp. Other uses of 
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the political blackjack were apparent in 
many delegations. 

A contrasting weakness was evident 
on the other side. In their exaggerated 
claims of strength, and their too-obvious 
attempts to seat pro-Taft delegations 
from contested states, the Taft managers 
made one fatal error: They handed the 
opposition the so-called “moral issue.” It 
is one of the ironies, and also one of the 
tragedies, of American political history, 
that a man whose entire public career has 
been identified with the most scrupulous 
personal honesty should have been beat- 
en, in considerable degree, by the charge 
that his lieutenants had participated in 
an attempt to “steal” delegates. 

The public never had a chance to 
determine whether the charge was true or 
not, for the Eisenhower managers prompt- 
ly blazoned it from one end of the land 
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Ike’s career. Cadet, 1915... 





. . at a class reunion as president of Columbia University 
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to the other. And when the National 
Committee met in Chicago a week before 
the convention and banned television and 
radio from the preliminary hearings on 
the delegate contests, their charges 
seemed confirmed. Even during the con- 
vention itself, in the long fight before the 
Credentials Committee which re-heard the 
contested cases and delayed the conven- 
tion a day beyond schedule, the Taft 
backers had not learned. The Credentials 
Committee still voted down all the Eisen- 
hower delegates save 13 from Louisiana, 
voted in all the Taft delegates. Once again 
the Eisenhower backers cried “steal.” 
And once again, in a wild night of charge 
and countercharge, the full convention 
voted to side with Eisenhower and placed 
another nail in the coffin of Taft’s hopes. 

Yet over and beyond the attacks and 
counterattacks of political manipulators, 
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...a pep talk to paratroopers on D-Day in’44... 
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United Press 
...as a happy grandfather on a visit home from Europe in’51... 


other forces were at work in Chicago. 
One was the force of history, which 
fought against a man who maintained 
(whether wisely or foolishly no one will 
ever know) that America could accom- 
plish a partial withdrawal from the af- 
fairs of Europe and the world. One was 
the urge for victory, which made of the 
cry “Taft can’t win” a potent weapon in 
the minds of delegates who believe that 
a political party which has been outnum- 
bered by 4 million votes can only win by 
attracting independents and new blood. 

And one was the subtler, more inde- 
finable, perhaps most potent force of 


human personality—the simple fact that 
people seem to like one way of speaking 
and’ laughing and looking better than 
they like another. 

Step by step the convention created 
the “new party” that was hailed by Judd 
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and associates in the Eisenhower suite. 

New Recruits. As it overturned the 
pro-Taft party organizations in Georgia, 
Louisiana and Texas, it automatically 
placed Republicanism in new hands in 
the South and opened the door to dis- 
gusted Democrats. As it went on to nomi- 
nate the man who four short years ago 
could have been nominated unanimously 
on the Democratic ticket, it served notice 
to every voter that all were welcome in 
his “crusade for freedom in America and 
freedom in the world.” As it dutifully 
nominated for Vice-President the man 
Eisenhower wanted, 39-year-old Senator 
Richard M. Nixon of California, it placed 
a new emphasis on youth and vigor in 
the party’s councils. 

And, as it then elected pro-Eisen- 
hower National Committeeman Arthur 
Summerfield of Michigan as chairman of 
the National Committee, it made certain 
that the elements of the party favoring 
Taft would no longer guide Republican 
destinies. . 

The convention had given a moving 
tribute to ex-President Herbert Hoover 
and a wild ovation to keynoter General 
Douglas MacArthur; but it then pro- 
ceeded to toss into the discard the funda- 


mental principles for which Hoover and 
MacArthur stand. 

These things done, the party began 
to put itself in shape for the coming 
battle of November. Ike Eisenhower, who 
called on Taft to receive a pledge of 
unity and all-out support 15 minutes after 
his first-ballot nomination, went on next 
day to further cement his hold on GOP 
affairs. He called in all Republican Con- 
gressman and Senators in Chicago to as- 
sure them that he would work to elect a 
Republican majority. (Taft’s Ohio col- 
league, Senator John Bricker, emerged in 
high good humor to report that Ike’s 
views on the importance of Congress 
were “very highly encouraging.” ) 

To the National Committee a few 
minutes later Ike made another pitch for 
unity. His entire training as a soldier, he 
assured its touchy members, made him 
disposed to work through established or- 
ganizations, and they were all to be his 
partners in the great Republican enter- 
prise. Committeemen could not conceal 
their pleasure at this flattering attention. 

Day of Rest. This week the Eisen- 
howers settled down in Mamie’s home 
town of Denver for a short rest before the 
General starts barnstorming across the 


country. The Nixons flew back to Wash- 
ington to pick up their two little girls and 
depart for the Senator’s “first vacation in 
five years.” The delegates were back 
home again telling the folks just how it 
came about that Ike Eisenhower man- 
aged to beat Bob Taft. 

And although many deeply regretted 
what had seemed to be the necessity for 
ending the Senator’s lifelong Presidential 
ambitions, there was one point on which 
most of them could probably agree: 

In Eisenhower and Nixon the GOP 
has selected a highly able and effective 
ticket. With the support of the indepen- 
dents they hope to attract with these two 
new faces, the Republicans on Nov. 4 may 
well become the majority once more. 

—ALLEN Drury 


Are you listening? 


Many of you undoubtedly heard 
PATHFINDER’S broadcasts of the Repub- 
lican National Convention over the Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System. PATHFINDER 
will also bring you the Democratic Con- 
vention over your local Mutual station— 
hope you enjoy the reports. 





The generals who went to the White House 


“If Dwight D. Eisenhower wins in Novem- 
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ber, he will be the twelfth general to become 


President of the United States. 

The first, of course, was George Washington, 
Revolutionary War fighter whose boldness, gen- 
ius and iron will transcended ail obstacles he 
encountered. 

Andrew Jackson, “Old Hickory,” fought the 
Indians and beat the British at New Orleans in 
the War of 1812. William Henry Harrison, “Hero 
of Tippecanoe,” broke the British at the Battle 
of the Thames and shattered Indian power on the 
Northwest frontier. 

Zachary Taylor and Franklin Pierce made 
name and fame in the Mexican War. 

Andrew Johnson and Chester A. Arthur both 
held the rank of brigadier general in the Civil 
War, but neither served in the field. 

Ulysses S. Grant was the dogged battering- 
ram who forced the surrender of Lee. Rutherford ' 
B. Hayes, James A. Garfield and Benjamin Har- 
rison, grandson of the first Harrison, also served 


in the Civil War. 
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Democratic Party: who will win 
the wide-open convention? 


Stevenson and a reluctant Truman top list 


The politicians return to Chicago 
this week. 

Along the “Magnificent Mile” which 
sweeps past the Hilton Hotel, the donkey 
will take over from the elephant. Instead 
of “I Like Ike” and “Win with Bob,” the 
banners and the placards and the buttons 
will scream something like: “Estes Is the 
Bestes’,” or “Hustle with Russell.” And 
down by the stockyards in the broad 
reaches of the 12,19l-seat Convention 
Building & International Amphitheatre 
where the Republicans picked Eisen- 
hower, the Democrats will nominate a 
man they hope will extend their rule for 
four more years. 

The Republican convention was as 
bitter as any in history; the Democrats 
promise no love feast. For a parallel, arm- 
chair strategists go back into Democratic 
history to the 1920 convention at San 
Francisco’s Civic Auditorium. Woodrow 
Wilson—ailing and tired after two terms 
as President, a world war and a bitter, 
losing fight over the League of Nations— 
had stepped aside. His Vice-President, 
Thomas R. Marshall, four of his Cabinet 
officers, and 18 other hopefuls fought for 
the mantle Wilson had laid aside. After 
43 hot ballots the victory went to Ohio’s 
James M. Cox. 


Silent President. This year’s fight 
probably won’t be as long, but it could be 
just as bitter. Publicly, Harry Truman, 
whose word could make or break, had 
given his blessing to no candidate. His 
advice to newsmen who wanted to know 
just where he stood was to watch Thomas 
J. Gavin, his alternate in the Missouri 
delegation. 

Without word from the man on high, 
a flock of candidates were whole-heart- 
edly or half-heartedly in the race. 

Estes Kefauver, 48, junior Senator 
from Tennessee, is the front-runner, but 
many a political writer figures he has 
gone about as far as he can go. After long 
and hard campaigning (with only Vir- 
ginia’s 28 votes still to come), Kefauver 
has 25214 votes, but it takes 616 out of 
a total of 1,230 to win the nod. 

In one respect Kefauver is like Eisen- 
hower. He is popular with the people. 
But there the comparison ends. Unlike 
Ike, he has no powerful machine to slug 
for him on the convention floor. The party 
bosses just don’t like the man from Ten- 
nessee—only Democratic candidate who 
thought it expedient to send a congratu- 
latory telegram to Eisenhower. 

Down in second place with 117% 
votes is the quietly able Senator from 
Georgia, Richard B. Russell. There is no 
doubt he would do well in the South. But 
the party also needs votes in the North. 

Off in the background, worried Aver- 
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ell Harriman wanders among the ancient 
ghosts of the New Deal, and Senator Rob- 
ert Kerr of Oklahoma makes rafters 
shake with his old-style “give ’em hell” 
oratory. And 74-year-old Alben Barkley, 
the Veep with 40 years as a party war 
horse, has finally announced that he really 
wants the Presidential nomination. 

And then there are the favorite sons: 
Massachusetts’ Governor Paul Dever, who 
will be the convention keynoter; Con- 


necticut’s Senator Brien McMahon; 
Ohio’s ex-Senator Robert Bulkley; Michi- 
gan’s Governor G. Mennen (Soapy) Wil- 
liams; Minnesota’s Senator Hubert Hum- 
phrey; Arkansas’ Senator William Ful- 
bright. 


Nobody Perfect. Where among all 
these possibilities will the Truman light- 
ning strike? Kefauver is too brash. Rus- 
sell is too Southern. Harriman is too 
weak. Kerr is too vulnerable. Barkley is 
too old. The favorite sons are just favor- 
ite sons. 

This, it would appear, narrows the 
choice to two men, either of whom would 
have to respond to a party draft. One, of 
course, is Governor Adlai Stevenson of 
Illinois. He says he is reluctant, but he 
has done a masterful job of keeping him- 
self in the picture. He has created in the 
public mind an impression of being the 


perfect Democrat—but not the perfect 
Truman Democrat. He is mild and mod- 
erate on civil rights, where Harry Tru- 
man flames and fusses. He is coldly criti- 
cal of corruption in Government, which 
Truman dismisses with a few salty words 
common to the back rooms of Kansas 
City, Mo. He supports the Administration 
foreign policy in general, but he always 
insists it must pay its own way in terms 
of real co-operation from our allies. 

But the trouble is that, for public 
consumption, at least, he continues to say 
“no” to all offers of a crack at the nomi- 
nation. After the Republicans pinned the 
blue ribbon on Eisenhower, Stevenson 
said “no” again. “I’m not interested in 
the job,” he said. “I’ve made my bed, and 
I’m going to sleep in it.” 

If the Democrats are unable to rouse 
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Truman at Philadelphia in °48. But who for the Democrats at Chicago in ’52? 


the reluctant. Stevenson, there remains 
one other professed non-candidate who 
might respond to a draft. He is, of course, 
“Mr. Democrat” himself, Harry S. Tru- 
man. There is growing opinion, among 
party bosses and down in the rank and 
file, that before the Chicago hullabaloo 
runs its course the Democrats may send 
an SOS for Truman. He has looked for- 
ward to retiring as the party’s undefeated 
champ. Certainly he would not relish a 
fight with Eisenhower, to whom he offered 
the Democratic candidacy in 1948. 

But his love for party might sweep 
aside personal considerations. If his party 
gets into a jam at Chicago, if it fails to 
come up with a candidate who can make 
a race of it with Eisenhower, Harry Tru- 
man may heed the call of the wild, buckle 
on his armor and sally forth once more 
for another campaign of whistle-stop 
jousting. 
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One of the biggest problems for 
Bernard Byers, personnel manager for 
the Tyler Fixture Corp. in Waxahachie, 
Tex., is finding trained workers to make 
commercial refrigeration units. 

The units start out as raw sheet steel. 
When they leave the plant they are gleam- 
ing white cabinets ready to store meat or 
quick-frozen foods in grocery stores of the 
Southwest. Highly skilled workers are re- 
quired for the thousands of construction 
and assembly operations involved. 

Last month when a PATHFINDER re- 
porter visited Waxahachie (pop. 11,204) 
to survey local thinking on universal mili- 
tary training (endorsed by GOP nominee 
Eisenhower), Byers settled back behind 
his desk and spoke his mind. 

“I’m for UMT,” he said. “I had my 
doubts before Korea, but not any more. 
The draft is too haphazard and it works 
a hardship on an 18-year-old. 

“Boys in that age group come out 
here asking for jobs, and what can I do? 
Neither of us knows whether they will be 
drafted next week or next month, or at 
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UMT trainee? Soda-jerk Doyle Saunders would be included in UMT measures. 
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Should Ike soft-pedal his demand 


for universal military training? 


‘No’ is conclusion of Waxahachie, Tex., survey 


all. As long as most of the boys are going 
to be drafted sooner or later, we might as 
well set up a system that won’t keep them 
up in the air—and out of a job—waiting 
for their call.” 

Byers’ answer was typical of the ma- 
jority of 150 Waxahachie residents who 
were asked in PATHFINDER’s poll of the 
town: “What do you think of universal 
military training?” The final tally: Nearly 
3 to 1 in favor of UMT, but with plenty 
of “ifs” on the pro side. 


Strength Needed. Most opponents 
of UMT agreed large-scale military train- 
ing of civilians was necessary, but argued 
that present draft methods or other plans 
could handle the problem. 

Wives and mothers (contrary to the 
traditional woman’s attitude of “I didn’t 
raise my boy to be a soldier”) were as 
much in favor of UMT as the men. 

Principal arguments for UMT: 

ee “We need it to keep a guard 
against Russia.”—Insurance salesman. 

e @ “The way to have a trained force 
ready in case of war.”—Welder. 

e e “Better than present draft meth- 
ods.”—Wife of draftee. 

e e “Insurance against sending green 
recruits into battle.”—Negro handyman. 

Principal arguments against UMT: 

e e “Present draft is doing the job.” 
—Theology school dean. 

e e “Would discourage higher edu- 
cation, especially if set up between high 
school and college.”—Teacher. 

e e “Un-American. Too much power 
for the military.”—Housewife. 

e e “Morally wrong!”—Minister. 

In many cases, supporters or oppo- 
nents of UMT mentioned the other side’s 
arguments in qualifying their answers. 
For instance, insurance agent John Arden 
favors UMT but is worried about its ad- 
ministration. 

“I think the military training is 
needed,” he said. “But we would have to 
guard against the administrators of the 
program using it to feed their particular 
political ideas to the trainees.” 


Opposed. Mrs. W. R. Elliott, well- 
to-do housewife active in a political study 
club called “The Minutewomen,” used 
the same argument to back her stand 
against UMT. 

“The system,” she said, “could be 
used to build a military dictatorship by 
molding the minds of boys taking UMT. 
Anyway, the present draft system has 
been satisfactory in the past.” 

Polling Waxahachie’s residents 
brought out an interesting sidelight: The 
town’s share of America’s war veterans 
has had its effect on community thinking. 
Most. persons favoring UMT cited mili 
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tary experience of their friends or them- 
selves. 

J. P. Naylor, a Coast Artillery cap- 
tain during World War II, is part-owner 
of a Waxahachie variety store and the 
father of an 8-year-old son. 

“I’m for UMT 1,000%,” he said. “I 
think we are about six years late with it, 
though. I’m in favor of it for my boy 
when he gets old enough. There is a job 
for everyone to do.” 

Education and UMT was a major 
point of disagreement among Waxa- 
hachie residents. Persons with high 
school education generally argued that 
UMT would give trainees the chance to 
learn trades and skills being taught in 
the armed forces today. 

“T think it would be good training,” 
said worker Edward McClain at the Tyler 
factory. “I spent two years in a CCC camp 
before the war, and a UMT program 
along those lines would be fine.” 

On the other side of the fence was 
T. C. Wilemon, superintendent of schools, 
and 3] years a teacher in Waxahachie. 

“A full-time UMT program that 
would take a year or so of a boy’s life 
after high school would discourage his 
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future school plans,” he said. “I’m very 
much in favor of some kind of basic 
military training for all boys, but it ought 
to be worked into the regular school sys- 
tem.” 

Most persons interviewed stated their 
views in general terms. Only one—Dr. 
Julius Zsohar, a Hungarian refugee—had 
ever seen a universal training program in 
operation. Dr. Zsohar, chemist at a local 
oil processing plant, fled from Hungary 


Balanced town 


Waxahachie, 
good cross-section 


Tex., is a 
of agriculture 
and industry. Its name means “Cow 
Creek” in Indian, but principal in- 
come sources are cotton, wheat and 
manufacturing. Factories provide a 
$1.7 million annual payroll. Crops 
add another $4.5 million. Fort 
Worth and Dallas are less than 50 
miles away. Points of local pride 
are native son Paul Richards, who 
manages the Chicago White. Sox, 
and the county courthouse, built in 
1895 and currently populated by 
Democrats. 
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with his family after World War II to 
escape the Communists. The Waxahachie 
Presbyterian Church financed his settle- 
ment in Waxahachie. 

“Everyone was required to take the 
training in Hungary before the war,” said 
Dr. Zsohar. “We expected it, and couldn't 
understand the protests against the draft 
in America. We could choose the year be- 
tween 18 and 21 to go, and the law re- 
quired our jobs to be waiting for us when 
we returned.” 

Paradoxically, the persons least in- 
terested in the UMT question were the 
teen-agers: 

Sammy Mays, 16, an iceman’s assist- 
ant, had little to say: “I guess it’s all 
right. I don’t know why, though.” 

Doyle Saunders, 17, a soda-jerk, was 
unconcerned: “I suppose UMT would be 
good for training in case you went to the 
Army later on.” 

One veteran, plugging for UMT, 
gave his arguments a reverse twist. “I’m 
for it,” he said. “A year of military serv- 
ice would be the best possible way to 
‘make trainees appreciate the blessing of 
being a free civilian in a free country!” 

—Crype Hostetter 
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Air Force. No complaints 





against the fighting men, but is extravagance necessary? 


Department of Defense 





Too many mess officers in the air? 


Economizer Douglas goes after Air Force waste 


in flight pay, red tape and furniture 


Hottest war this side of Korea 
broke out in Washington just before Con- 
gress adjourned. 

It was a bitter conflict between Con- 
gress and the armed services over alleged 
waste and extravagance. 

The opening gun was fired by Sena- 
tor Paul H. Douglas, an ex-Marine twice 
wounded in the South Pacific. The Illi- 
nois Democrat is a former university eco- 
nomics professor who took the services 
apart in his recent book, Economy in Gov- 
ernment. 

Douglas told fellow Senators he was 
shocked by the testimony of an “eminent 
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General Vandenberg. His answers 
astounded members of a Senate committee. 
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leader of the Air Force before the Armed 
Services Committee.” Douglas declined to 
name this “leader” on the ground that 
this “would be unduly censorious,” and 
he wished to give him a chance to change 
his attitude. 

Senators knew he referred to chief of 
Air Force Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg. 


Testimony. This was the episode 
that shocked Douglas and other members 
of the committee: 

Several members.told General Van- 
denberg they felt the Air Force was 
spending about $100 million too much for 
flight pay. They complained that these 
payments, ranging from $100 to $210 a 
month, went to desk and ground officers 
who have finished their flying careers but 
who actually go aloft four hours a month 
merely to collect the extra pay. 

Many officers do not even fly their 
own planes. Flight bonuses were being 
paid “to mess officers, adjutants, supply 
officers, and others whose connection with 
flying is certainly most scanty.” 

The committee did not propose to re- 
duce the additional $100 a month paid to 
second lieutenants who actually fly 
planes, but merely to cut the so-called 
“incentive” pay of captains, majors, lieu- 
tenant colonels now getting an extra $210 
a month in flight pay. The committee fig- 
ured that many thousands of flights made 
merely to collect flight pay would be abol- 
ished and the savings in gasoline and 
wear and tear on planes would total 
about $200 million. 


Result. Senator John C. Stennis 
(D.-Miss.) asked Vandenberg what he 
would do if the committee cut 25% of 
the pending appropriation bill to cover 





the cut in flying pay for desk-bound 
officers. Vandenberg answered that (1) 
he would not call into being National 
Guard air units, (2) he would cut back 
the aircraft expansion program and (3) 
would disband some units now in service. 

“You would keep the pay but cut the 
units?” queried Senator Leverett Salton- 
stall (R.-Mass.). 

“Yes, sir... .,” answered the general. 

“Let me get this, general,” said Sena- 
tor Stennis. “You would stop new units 
from coming in, you would disband oth- 
ers, you would not change any require- 
ments for drawing the pay, you would not 
eliminate any of the desk-borne jobs?” 

“I do not think I would, Senator,” 
Vandenberg replied. 

The retort of General Vandenberg 
precipitated one of the most outspokenly 
bitter and aggressive offensives ever 
staged in Congress against waste and ex- 
travagance in the Defense Department. 
One Senator said he feared the military 
was “taking the bit in its teeth and might 
go to any length.” 


Indictments. Here are quotes typi- 
cal of many sharp comments made during 
the debate: 

Senator Wayne Morse (R.-Ore.): 
“We are going to teach them a lesson. We 
are going to insist they do a better main- 
tenance and operation job with less 
money. Air Force practices reek with 
waste... . It is an outrageous waste of 
public funds. ... The AF seeks to take 
advantage of the great popularity it en- 
joys with the American people; to take 
advantage of the fear and feeling of in- 
security in our thinking these days.” 

Morse charged that the AF always 
demanded the best in high-priced desks, 
lawnmowers, sickles and business ma- 
chines. “The luxuries in this bill are not 
going to keep planes in the air,” he said. 

Senator Herman Welker (R.-Idaho) : 
“The schedule submitted to our subcom- 





Wide Worid 


Douglas. Testimony in the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee shocked him. 
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mittee contains $18.5 million for office 
furniture alone; $10 million for furnish- 
ings; $350,000 for agricultural and 
ground-keeping equipment; 19,000 desks 
which will cost taxpayers $71 each.” 

Senator Spessard L. Holland (D.- 
Fla.): “We Senators are disappointed 
with the extravagance and wasteful meth- 
ods of the AF. There are numerous com- 
plaints because young administrators of 
the AF have not called for competitive 
bids, but have wastefully and with par- 
tiality negotiated many extravagant pur- 
chases. ... The AF is passing over hun- 
dreds of seasoned and mature men. In- 
stead of promoting them they are pro- 
moting men who have had no experience 
at all in business and are not able to 
carry on creditably the administrative 
burden of this multi-billion-dollar busi- 
isis 

Senator Homer Ferguson (R.-Mich.) : 
“Only 45,000 of those in the AF are as- 
signed to combat duties, out of a total of 
940,000.” 

Senator Douglas: “This is one of the 
most scandalous situations in our entire 
armed services. In the AF there are 20 
men assigned to noncombat duties for 
every man assigned to combat duties. . . . 
But even in the combat units a large pro- 
portion are not engaged in combat duty.” 


Blasted Unification? Senate views 
reflected earlier disclosures in the House 
by Herbert C. Bonner (D.-N.C.) of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments. Bonner charged the 
three services with frustrating unification 
and proper administration. “Our military 
men in many parts of the world,” he said, 
“realize the need for more unity in our 
sprawling Defense Department. It is in 
the service schools and the Pentagon that 
unification has to be drilled into the hearts 
and minds of the top brass. 

“The military clique always falls 
back on the expression ‘War is wasteful’ 
—a quotation from Gen. Hap Arnold 
which seemed to settle everything. To my 
mind, it would have been better if Gen- 
eral Arnold had said, ‘War is costly; let 
us not be wasteful.’ 

“Defense heads have bought so much 
material that they cannot get warehouses 
built fast enough to put it in; they have 
to store it now in open fields. They have 
enough on hand to last them Heaven only 
knows how long. . . . There is just some- 
thing wrong in the managerial part of 
their business.” 

The $46.6 billion defense appropria- 
tion bill that President Truman signed 
was only $3.5 billion less than the amount 
originally asked. All three services were 
cut somewhat but nowhere near the ex- 
tent desired by outspoken critics in Senate 
and House. 

Thus, in the hot war on the home 
front the victory went overwhelmingly to 
the armed services. Economy-minded Sen- 
ators believed it was due to the powerful 
military lobby, incorrect statements as to 
the consequences of the mild cuts pro- 
posed and to the shrewdness of the mili- 
tary in capitalizing on fear. 
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Woodmen of the World—and town 


Insurance-fraternal group works for the community 


The Woodmen of the World, 400,- 
000 strong, take a back seat to no organi- 
zation when it comes to doing good turns. 

In Halifax, Va., for instance, the 
local WOW chapter mixed an electric 
scoreboard, a set of maps, an American 
flag and gallons of ice cream into an eve- 
ning of family fun for 400 in the high 
school auditorium. The scoreboard, maps 
and flag were presented to the school. On 
top of that the volunteer fire chief was 
awarded a plaque as an “outstanding citi- 
zen.” Ice cream and small talk wound up 
the evening. 

The meeting was a typical activity 
of the Woodmen of the World. Legally its 
members are policyholders in a nonprofit 
life insurance society with headquarters 
in Omaha. Actually the “good neighbor” 
policies practiced by members are more 
of a common bond than the engraved in- 
surance certificates they all hold. Many 
neighbors of Woodmen are unaware of 
the insurance tie-in, and think of the 
group solely as a fraternal order. 

For example, in 1951 the country’s 
10,000 Woodmen chapters gave 1,587 
flags to schools, churches, and other civic 
organizations, citizenship handbooks to 
newly naturalized citizens, gold medals to 
outstanding high school history students, 
plus such differing items as a mirror to a 
community center and a public address 
system to a church minister. 


This week the 12 members of the 
Woodmen’s National Service Committee 
were scheduled to meet in Atlantic City, 
N.J., to discuss new kinds of community 
benefits to be sponsored by the national 
headquarters. 

The money for such programs stems 
from an impulsive fling made by the so- 
ciety 30 years ago in the infant field of 
radio. National Woodmen officials started 
Omaha’s station WOW—one of the na- 
tion’s oldest—in 1923 to recruit new 
members. Unhampered by Federal regu- 
lations, they played the piano for an audi- 
ence of crystal set owners, talked about 
Woodmen of the World benefits and occa- 
sionally chatted on the air waves with 
other pioneer stations over the country. 


Still Going. Today the station is 
leased to an independent company. The 
proceeds help finante community service 
programs like that of the Halifax chapter. 

There are Woodmen chapters or 
“camps” in most states, but the organiza- 
tion is strongest in rural areas of the 
South and Southeast. Members get to- 
gether monthly or weekly for organiz- 
ation rituals and social gatherings. They 
may spend a day fixing a sick member’s 
roof, or plowing a widow’s field. Key men 
in the organization are paid field workers 
who also sell the insurance policies that 
are a requirement for membership. 


Wide World 





Four of a kind makes a full house 


Four times blessed, Mrs. Silas 
Pinkham, 35, of Standish, Me., was 
speechless with joy when her quad- 
ruplets—Jane, Melissa, William and 
Rebecca—were placed beside her for 


the first time. The father, a carpenter, 
was speechless, too. Suffering from 
“nerves,” he landed last week in the 
same hospital as his wife. Quadruplets 
come once in 600,000 births. 
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Munoz-Marin. He made a “state” of Puerto Rico—and now wants some opposition. 
Hamilton Wright 





Puerto Rico: our island ‘state’ 


Where 2 million people are winning the struggle 
to find work to do and food to eat 


Puerto Rico this month regained 
almost all the freedoms it enjoyed as a 
province of Spain 52 years ago. 

Congressional approval of the is- 
land’s Constitution July 2 turned a war- 
won American possession into a “free 
associated state” of the U.S. 

The island now has about the same 
degree of self-government as any of the 
48 mainland states—but without a vote in 
Congress and therefore without Federal 
taxation. (The island has a voice, how- 
ever, in the House of Representatives 
through its Resident Commissioner. ) 

This new freedom climaxes the life- 
long dream of a swarthy poet-statesman, 
Luis Mufioz-Marin, the island’s first elect- 
ed Governor. It also ensures his over- 
whelming re-election next November—to 
continue meeting a challenge such as few 
have faced in modern times. 

For paper freedom is just a start. 
Illiterate, sick, hungry, homeless voters 
invite tyranny. So the island must develop 
a stable economy to support social better- 
ment as a basis for wise use of new free- 
doms. This orderly succession has been 
Mujfioz-Marin’s goal ever since, as a dis- 
sident youth, he first toured the island in 
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an old jalopy spreading freedom slogans. 

“Don’t sell your votes,” he told his 
people—“make this YOUR government.” 
And again, “There is but one true cross” 
on the ballot—‘your free choice.” Even 
his sloganized ideal—“Land, Bread, Lib- 
erty”—put first things first in an island 
rotting from overprotection. 


Sour Sugar. American rule follow- 
ing the Spanish-American War brought 
domination by mainland sugar interests. 
They wanted cheap sugar and cheap labor 
to process it. And they kept it that way— 
first under the War Department, then 
through the Interior Department. The is- 
land’s one-crop, one-industry economy 
prospered—but living conditions spiralled 
downward. Public health services halved 
the death rate (but not the birth rate) — 
until there were four more hungry stom- 
achs, four more jobless workers for every 
one that died. 

Puerto Rico was still “our cherished 
slum” in 1917 when it got its own legis- 
lature (but no control over a Washington- 
appointed administration made up largely 
of lame-duck Congressmen). It was a 
slum even as late as 1941, when Rexford 


G. Tugwell was appointed Governor and 
turned to Mufoz-Marin (then aged 43), 
head of the Popular Party and President 
of the Puerto Rican Senate) to see if the 
island could “earn” the dignity of inde- 
pendence within the U.S. federation. 

Together, the two men began to ease 
population pressure, break up corpora- 
tion ownership of giant plantations, di- 
versify agriculture on farmer-owned acre- 
ages, attract mainland capital to launch 
new industries, and to make the insular 
government self-supporting despite a 
wide-ranging program of social services. 

These steps energized political life. 
Police repression was ended; middle- 
roaders triumphed over fanatic partisans 
of immediate independence and politicos 
who grew wealthy playing along with “the 
interests.” The island’s first’ native-born 
Governor, Jesus T. Pifeiro, was appointed 
in 1949. 

Two years later, Puerto Ricans 
elected their own Governor: Luis Mufioz- 
Marin. He was so popular that there was 
no effective political opposition. This wor- 
ries him. But he had launched and the 
people insisted that he continue—without 
the giant Federal grants the U.S. has been 
making elsewhere— “Operation Boot- 
strap.” 


Plus Side. The good that has been 
done in the past decade—mostly since 
1946—shows clearly in any appraisal of 
America’s newest “dominion”: 

e @ Population. Migration to the 
mainland U.S. at a rate of about 30,000 a 
year is halving the annual population in- 
crease, at the same time bringing new 
skills and outside wealth to islanders 
crowded 640 to the square mile. 

@ @ Agriculture. But more than 2 
million people on an island 100 miles 
long by 35 miles wide cannot live on the 
yield of 850,000 tillable acres. So they’re 
concentrating on cash rather than food 
crops. Sugar, coffee, tobacco and tropical 
fruits employ one third of the work force, 
provide around 80% of the island’s total 
exports. 

e e /ndustry. Growing prosperity re- 
quires industrialization. Subsidized at 
first, manufacturing began with the is- 
land’s own needs (such as cement for 
building) and the island’s own potential 
(such as bottles for the rum its sugar 
yields). But a program of tax easement is 
attracting U.S. capital, has launched an 
average of one new plant every five days 
and cut unemployment to a safe 10%. 
Production of everything from textiles, 
plastics and pharmaceuticals to artificial 
flowers, shoes and refrigerators has 
jumped living standards, tripled imports 
from the mainland to a current annual 
level of over $400 million. 

e @ Social services. Bond issues 
(never defaulted) and tax revenues on 
island income of about $750 million have 
built power projects providing 600 mil- 
lion kilowatt hours for industry, brought 
electricity and piped pure water to most 
of the island communities. Low-cost hous- 
ing has replaced wood-shack homes for 
nearly 20,000 families; schools now can 
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accommodate half the island’s school-age 
population. 

This is only denting the acute need 
in an island with everything stacked 
against it. But it is greater progress than 
has been achieved by any comparable 
area in the world. And it’s been done vir- 
tually without help from Uncle Sam. Lim- 
ited by cool heads, planned outlays of less 
than $550 million between 1950 and 1955 
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United Press 
Constitution Day. Puerto Rican troops 
parade past the island’s capitol. 


(all out of local revenue) are expected to 
complete water and electrification serv- 
ices, build one-third of the schools still 
needed, one-fourth of the necessary hos- 
pital facilities and one-fourth of the 
needed highways. 


Cross-section. What does it mean? 
The town of Vega Baja (pop. 29,000) is 
an example. “Our 9,000 workers,” says 
Mayor Angel Sandin, “averaged $500 a 
year income from seasonal sugar work. 
Twenty-five people came to my office 
every day looking for jobs, medicine, bus 
fare.... 

“Then the Crane China Co. opened a 
plant here in 1949. Factory wages are 
almost $500,000 a year—and they’re all 
spent here. The plant itself buys $200,000 
worth of local services and supplies a 
year.” 

Crane also pays the island $18,000 
for power, $4,000 for water, $28,000 in 
kerosene tax a year; buys $3,000 worth of 
cartons each week from San Juan. 

Now in Vega Baja, “There’s lots of 
fixing of homes,” says hardware dealer 
Antonio Perez. “Sales are way up.” Den- 
tist Carlos Garcia- and druggist Jose 
Nater are doing better business. Other 
businessmen are jubilant, too. But the 
real improvement is seen at City Hall. 
Says Mayor Sandin: “We have more reve- 
nue—but hardly anyone comes in for 
medicine or money.” —PeETER J. CELLIERS 
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OVERSEAS WIT 


Two secret police approached a 
swine herder who was feeding his pigs. 
“And how do you like the Tito gov- 
ernment?” asked one of the agents. 

“Well, anyway, the sty remains; 
only the pigs are changed.” 

—Strushel, Bulgaria. 


The Bishop of Lebombo, Africa, 
reports that the tractor has helped 
missionaries fight polygamy. He tells 
about an old chief who fired nine of 
his ten wives, saying: 

“When this machine can do more 
work than ten wives put together, what 
do I want ten wives for?” 

—Landbrugsteknisk, Denmark. 


Two Warsaw residents meet in 
the street and ask each other: 

“How have you been?” 

“Average.” 

“What do you mean average?” 

“Well, it means ‘worse than last 
year and better than next year.’ ” 

—Syrena, France. 


An Australian sheep farmer, 
having drawn a huge wool check, 
bought a_ Rolls-Royce. When he 


brought it back for servicing, the 

salesman asked if he was satisfied. 
“Oh, yes,” said the farmer. “I 

specially like that glass partition be- 


tween the front seat and the back.” 
“Why?” asked the salesman. 
“Well,” said the farmer, “it stops 
the sheep from licking my neck when 
I’m taking them to market.” 
—Yorkshire Post, England. 


From behind the Iron Curtain: 
Last summer the Reds accused 
the U.S. of dropping Colorado beetles 
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Le Canard Enchainé, Paris 
“No, it’s Mossadegh making a speech.” 


over Czechoslovakia.. Now the Czechs 
say: “Things are so tough the U.S. 
Air Force now has to drop potatoes to 
feed the beetles dropped last year.” 


e e According to a story making 
the rounds in Bucharest, Rumanians 
today are considered lucky if: 

A. When they awake they find 
they have not been arrested; 

B. On arriving at their offices 
or workshops, they find they have not 
been dismissed or transferred ; 

C. On returning home in the eve- 
ning they have not been evicted by the 
Requisition Bureau. 


Lustige Illustrierte, Cologne, Germany 


“As you can easily see, I’m all set for World War Ill!” 













































For a few weeks last month a resi- 
dent of the border town of Matamoros, 
Mexico, could visit relatives in southern 
Mexico at the expense of the United 
States Government. 

All he had to do was wade across the 
Rio Grande to Brownsville, Tex., get 
picked up by the U.S. Border Patrol as 
an illegal alien (or “wetback”) and in a 
matter of hours be on an airplane to 
Guadalajara chartered by Uncle Sam. 

This peculiar state of affairs ended 
abruptly July 4 when Congress refused to 
appropriate funds for the U.S. Immigra- 
tion Service to operate this airlift for 
illegal aliens. It was only a symptom, 
however, of an international headache 
that shows no signs of getting better. 

The problem: What to do with the 
thousands of Mexican farm laborers who 
illegally enter the U.S. each year to har- 
vest south Texas crops. 

The wetbacks wade or swim across 
the Rio Grande, which forms the sparsely 
patrolled Mexican border, and go to work 
for as little as $12 a week, living in dirt- 
floor shacks on the farms that hire them. 
Even farmers who object to using foreign 
labor are tempted to hire the Mexican 
peons. Local labor supplies can’t begin to 
take care of the heavy demand for work- 
ers during peak harvest seasons. 

The ill-fated airlift—first tried last 
summer—was an attempt to move the wet- 
backs into the interior of Mexico, 600 





Puzzle: what’s right and what’s 
wrong when ‘wetbacks’ cross over? 


Two governments study border-jumping Mexican labor 


miles from the U.S. border. That is too 
far for a quick return on their meager 
financial resources. 

By keeping wetback labor off south 
Texas farms, officials hoped to force 
farmers in the area to use Mexican con- 
tract laborers, or braceros, under a U.S.- 
Mexican treaty that prohibits wage-cut- 
ting and requires decent housing. Such 
agreements, which pay good workers as 
much as $5 or $10 a day, are being used 
by many Rio Grande Valley farmers. 
However, less than a third of the esti- 
mated 50,000 braceros needed for this 
summer’s cotton crop have been re- 
quested. 


Money Talks. Why? Wetback labor 
is cheaper, and there is no law against 
farmers using it. Also, many farmers re- 
sent Government interference in what 
they consider a local labor problem, and 
refuse to go through Washington to get 
Mexican field workers when thousands 
are waiting across the Rio Grande. 

Center of the wetback dispute is 
Brownsville. One rabid opponent of Gov- 
ernment regulation there is S. D. Ray, 
who farms 900 acres of cotton and gar- 
den produce in the southernmost tip of 
Texas. 

“I’ve been using Mexican labor for 
years on that farm,” Ray said. “There’s 
a whole town of Mexicans across the river 
from it who depend on farming for their 


living. It’s ridiculous to go through Gov- 
ernment channels to get bracero labor 
when those people need jobs.” 

Ray refuses to build the minimum 
housing required by the U.S.-Mexican 
treaty for braceros, says he will switch to 
livestock raising that doesn’t need mi- 
grant workers if Government interference 
continues. 

The issue is an explosive one in 
Brownsville. American workers resent the 
wetback labor because it keeps them 
from asking for better wages. Even under 
the bracero treaty, Mexican labor can 
be brought in any time local workers 
will not work for the “prevailing wage.” 
Under those conditions, asking for a pay 
raise—or striking for one—is impossible. 


Way Out. One possible solution was 
offered by Representative Lloyd M. Bent- 
sen Jr. (D.-Tex.) whose Congressional 
district includes most of the counties 
along the Rio Grande. 

“The way to handle the situation is 
to issue ‘border crossing cards’ to Mexi- 
can workers, authorizing them to work in 
U.S. -harvest areas when outside labor is 
needed,” he explained. “That way farm- 
ers won't be tempted to exploit wetback 
labor.” 

Bentsen, whose relatives operate 
farms in the Rio Grande Valley, believes 
using such a system would cut out the red 
tape needed to get legal Mexican labor 
now. 

One hitch in getting such a plan ap- 
proved: Large landowners in Mexico hire 
farm labor at much lower wages than 
U.S. farmers (as little as 70¢ a day). 
Mexican officials will hesitate to let down 
the bars for peons who may desert Mexi- 
can farms to work for better pay on the 
U.S. side of the river. 


Brownsville Herald 


Legal exit. ‘Wetbacks’ start a return trip to Mexico on the deportation airlift tried last month by the U.S. Immigration Service. 
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Go farther without repairs — “An 
Eaton 2-Speed Axle takes a lot of 
work off the engine, particularly on 
long, fast runs. Trucks go farther 
without motor failures and other 
troubles,” says Mr. Buford. 


Great cost cutters — “Eaton 2-Speed 
Axles are the greatest money savers a 
truckman can buy,” says J. H. 
Meacham (right) of W. S. Brewbake, 
Inc., International dealers of Mont- 
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¢¢y-VaTON 2-Speed Axles in our Inter- 

E national trucks have proved to be 

real dollar-savers for us,” says B. M. 

Buford, Manager of Amco Feed 
Stores of Montgomery, Alabama. 

“We deliver feed within a radius of 

75 miles to dairies; chicken, hog and 


gomery. “Ninety-five per cent of our over-the-road 
trucks and 90% of all the log and lumber trucks 


we sell are Eaton-equipped.” 


> IVS A SHAP TO SHIFT 
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and your speed ratios 
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enabling you to match 

the load to the roed 
saving engine, 
time and fuel. 
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MORE THAN 
* A MILLION IN TRUCKS TODAY 
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EATON 
2-Speed Axles 


lower hauling costs 
for Alabama 
feed dealer 
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cattle raisers. With the Eaton 2-Speed 
Axle we pull heavy loads through 
mud and sand without bogging down. 
On highway runs the Eaton 2-Speed 
saves time and gasoline. There’s less 
wear and tear on the engine.” 

Eaton 2-Speed Axles in a million 
trucks more than “pay their way” in 
the dollars they save their owners. 
Low-range gears provide the pull it 
takes to prevent holdups when the 
roads are bad. High-range gears 
make possible faster highway runs 
with lower engine speeds. Ask your 
truck dealer about Eaton 2-Speeds. 


Crowded and poor roads 
add to the cost of delivering 
things you need and buy. 
In every community, every 
forward-thinking citizen 
should speak up for more 
and better roads. 








Metals that melt in your hand 
or make 2-way wrist radio possible 


New uses boom for science’s ‘tremendous trifles’ 


More miraculously than the float- 
ing lady in the magic show, the lump of 
metal floated in mid-air. 

Slowly it began to melt, became a 
puddle—still suspended. 

No trick wires held the lump aloft as 
they do the lady in the magician’s act. 
The metal floated in a magnetic field; an 
electric current coursing through it 
turned it into the suspended puddle. Per- 
formed in a Westinghouse laboratory, the 
process may help solve one of the prob- 
lems plaguing the current boom in the 
so-called “lesser” metals. You’ve prob- 
ably never heard of many of them, but it 
was a safe bet last week they will bring 
great changes in your everyday life. 

Why should anybody want to float a 
puddle of metal in the air? Well, titan- 
ium, for example, is so active chemically 
that in its molten state it reacts with 
every presently known kind of crucible 
lining. Producing pure titanium under 
those conditions is, to put it mildly, diffi- 
cult. So far the Westinghouse process has 
worked only in the laboratory. But it 
offers hope that metallurgical problems 
involving titanium and other metals can 
be whipped. 


Unknowns. Why this spurting in- 
terest in new metals with weird-sounding 
names? New discoveries like jet engines 
and atomic reactors create demands 
which old standby metals cannot meet. 
And small amounts of lesser known ele- 
ments can make more familiar metals do 
a better job—at the same time stretching 
their dwindling supplies. 

Current interest centers in a score or 
so of these “rare” metals. Their uses 
range from separating plutonium from 
the “ashes” of an atomic reactor (lantha- 
num) down to an antidote for poison ivy 
(zirconium). Here are some of the more 
important ones and their roles: 

Germanium: For nearly 75 years a 
scientific curiosity, Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories engineers put its electrical prop- 
erties to work in an invention called a 
“transistor.” The transistor does the same 
kind of electrical work as a vacuum tube. 
But several thousand can be operated on 
the power that runs a single conventional 
tube. And it is far simpler and more 
rugged—just a sliver of metal connected 
to wires and imbedded in a hunk of plas- 
tic the size of a pea, or smaller. It prom- 
ises to revolutionize the electronics in- 
dustry. 

Titanium: Unknown as a pure metal 
three years ago, its greatest promise is in 
structural use. Titanium is four times as 
strong as aluminum and half as heavy as 
steel. Already it has found a place in jet 
engines and gas turbines. Remarkable re- 
sistance to corrosion makes it attractive 
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for marine applications and for piping 
corrosive fluids like acids and salt water. 
It is the fourth most plentiful metal, but 
the difficulty of recovering it from its 
ores is the biggest hurdle to its wider use. 

Beryllium: This brittle, silver-gray 
metal is to copper what carbon is to iron 
in steel manufacturing. Addition of small 
quantities to copper makes an alloy that 
can be heat-treated to remarkable hard- 
ness. It also is used for making tools that 
won't strike sparks in explosive surround- 
ings. Atomic processes make use of beryl- 
lium as a stopper for neutrons. 

Gallium: This queer metal will melt 
from the heat of your hands, yet stays 
molten at temperatures as high as 









Tantalum 


Medicine uses it as plates for 









patching skulls, as mesh screens 


for reinforcing tissues, 
and as wire sutures. 


Titanium 


Light, tough, and corrosion- 
resistant, it has a spectacular 






future if problems of producing 


it can be hurdled. 


Gallium 


Melts in your hand, but its 

heat-holding powers may be put 
to work harnessing the temper- 
atures in atomic piles. 


3,600°F. This property has suggested its 
use as a liquid for putting to work the 
heat in atomic piles, but its corrosive 
action at high temperatures causes tech- 
nical troubles. It also may find applica- 
tion in treating bone cancer. 

Lithium: Lightest of all metals, lith- 
ium is outracing lead in the porcelain 
enamel field for low-temperature glazes. 
Its use in making lubricating greases that 
will stand up under a wide range of con- 
ditions is skyrocketing. 

Tantalum: Its strength and noncor- 
rosive properties give tantalum a role in 
chemical equipment, wear-resisting parts, 
electronics and even surgery. 

Vanadium, molybdenum, columbium 
and tungsten: Better known and longer 
used than most of the other lesser metals, 
these elements play their biggest role in 
making special purpose steels. Other “big 
little” metals include thallium, for rat 
poisons; cerium, for lighter flints and jet 
engine parts; cesium, for photoelectric 
cells and as a radioactive source in treat- 
ing cancer; and indium, for bearings. 


Germanium 


A tiny sliver in a pea-sized 
hunk of plastic may make tele- 
vision sets better and wrist- 
watch radios possible. 









Pathfinder 
Big ‘little’ metals. Will new uses make their unfamiliar names household words? 
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IN INDIANAPOLIS 
“5007! 


Troy Ruttman in the Champion- 
equipped Agajanian Special won 
the 1952 Indianapolis 500 Mile Race 
with a record breaking average of 128.922 
miles per hour. Nine of the first ten 
cars to finish this fastest ‘‘500’’ were 
Champion-equipped. 
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4 FOLLOW THE EXPERTS ‘, 
“(Use the spark plugs champions usel 4” 
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DISCOURTESY OF CLERKS is a business killer. Both clerks and store managers 
should check to see if this problem is limiting their progress. 
Hardware stores have found that 8% of customers changed because of 
price; 68% went to other stores because of indifferent clerks. 


WAGE CONTROLS ARE OFF FOR SMALL BUSINESSES, farmers and others employing no 
more than eight workers. If exempt, you can now make wage changes. 
If you employ a few over the limit it may pay to let the inefficient 
go. Pay more to get better results with eight or less. 


FARMERS IN THE WHEAT AND CORN BELTS WILL HAVE MONEY to spend. They are cashing 
the second largest wheat crop at nearly $2 per bushel and a big crop 
in much of the corn belt is assured. 


STRENGTH FOR A FULL YEAR AHEAD now seems assured for many businesses. The 
steel strike hurts now but it is helping clean up inventories; it 
will extend employment and high consumer income into 1953. Farm 
income will be high as big crops, livestock, and poultry output moves 
to market. 


INDEPENDENT FOOD STORES have not lost much in the competition with chain 
stores. In 1951, according to "Progressive Grocer," they had 62% of 
the business, as opposed to 68.5% in 1929. Independent food stores 
number 370,000, chain stores 24,000, specialty food shops 112,200. 


FARM TENANCY HAS BEEN RAPIDLY REDUCED during the past 12 years. Now only one 
farm out of four is tenant operated; in 1940 tenancy was 39%. Mer- 














chants and dealers should focus more advertising and sales appeal on 
farm trade as a more stable, long-term market. Owners of farms 
usually stay put and want durable equipment and improvements. 


OPS COSTS MILLIONS OF DOLLARS and continues to load even more costs onto 
businesses in keeping records and making reports. Many prices are 
below ceilings and Congress left less regulating work to do. Don't 

fe) 


expect OPS to cut employes and expenses. A regimentation job is not 
abandoned as long as tax money is available to pay salaries. 


WANT TO BE A FARMER? The average work day is now only 11.5 hours; it was 12.8 
at the peak during war. Hired hands average 9.5 hours, slightly less 
than a year ago and with wages up in April to $5 per day without 
board or room. Workers in manufacturing average 8 hours for five 
days a week and in three hours earn as much as the farm hand working 
9.5 hours. 


INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION RATE IS SETTING AN ALL-TIME RECORD with 52% of the planned 
new facilities in place. Practically all will be completed by the 











product capacity at 1951 prices, compared with $100 billion in 1940 
and a $260 billion average for 1947-1949. 


RENT DECONTROL WILL BRING RELIEF to families that need housing. Single people 
and couples enjoying low-rent apartments and houses will now either 
turn over the quarters to families or pay a competitive price. 
Excessively high rents on control-—free housing will come down as 
families are able to bid for other quarters. 


WOOL WAS PRICED OUT OF THE MARKET when prices shot above $1 per pound last 
year. It was a big mistake; sheep men and the wool industry were 
permanently damaged. "All wool" labels came off many long established 
textiles and more people now accept synthetics. It brought a quick 
and permanent change in clothing, rugs, and other woolen goods. Some 
stores now report one rug out of each ten sold is cotton. 
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end of 1953. The expansion will provide a $380 billion gross national 
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Never risk lives to save minutes! The penalty for losing a race with a train... or a streetcar...ora truck... is often death! 


How much do reckless drivers add 
to your auto insurance bill? 


STIMATES from various states 
show that approximately one- 
fifth of the motorists on the road have 
approximately four-fifths of all traffic 
accidents! You can see why automo- 
bile insurance rates based on 100% of 
all drivers are necessarily higher than 
a careful driver really ought to pay. 


One reason the cost of State Farm 
Mutual automobile insurance is so re- 
markably low is that State Farm aims 
to insure only the careful drivers in 
each community. This means that 
reckless drivers—who have most of 
the accidents—do not have to be con- 
sidered in setting State Farm rates. 


If your own careful driving entitles 
you to State Farm’s low-cost, “‘care- 
ful driver’’ insurance, it will pay you 
to see your State Farm agent. Look 
up “State Farm” in your classified 
phone book. 


Other benefits of State Farm 
membership 


1. Semi-annual premium payments. 
Wouldn’t it be easier on your budget 
to pay for your automobile insurance 
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in two small payments each year, 
rather than in one lump sum? Ad- 
vanced State Farm billing and book- 
keeping practices make this possible 
for State Farm members—at “no in- 
crease in cost. 


2. Mutual benefits. State Farm is a 
mutual company. Savings from low 
claim costs and high operating effi- 
ciency are passed on to members, who 
actually own the company, in the form 
of lower insurance rates. On the other 
hand, State Farm policies are non- 
assessable. You never pay more than 
the established rate for any period. 


3. Fast, fair claim settlement. More 


than 6,500 State Farm agents and 
claim representatives stand ready, day 
or night, to come to your aid in case of 
accident. State Farm cuts red tape— 
pays an average of one claim every 12 
seconds, every working day. 


4. Established leadership. State Farm 
now writes more full-coverage auto- 
mobile insurance than any other com- 
pany, with more than 2,000,000 mem- 
bers in the auto company alone. And 
new applications for State Farm in- 
surance are coming in on an average of 
2,000 every working day! 


Look to State Farm for Life and Fire 
Insurance, too. See your agent! 


State Farm Insurance Companies 


State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company 
State Farm Life Insurance Company 
State Farm Fire and Casualty Company 





Home office: Bloomington, Illinois *« Branch offices: Berkeley, California « St. Paul, Minnesota 
Lincoln, Nebraska « Marshall, Michigan « Dallas, Texas « Charlottesville, Virginia *« Toronto, 
Ontario. « Field claim offices in more than 170 principal cities. 


Hear ‘‘Cecil Brown News Commentaries,” Saturdays and Sundays over Mutual Broadcasting System stations, 
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The new learning. Should small fry spend their school time studying the three Rs instead of traffic courtesy and rules? 
Wide World 


A year has 12 months, Junior! 


American Legion rows with school men 
8 


over what progressive education does 


Los Angeles parents were shocked. 
The survey showed: 

Of 11,000 high school juniors, 18% 
didn’t know how many months are in a 
year, 16% weren’t sure why July 4th 
is a holiday, 3% couldn’t tell time, 5% 
didn’t know what one half of 70 is. 

“Progressive” education got the 
blame. This, its opponents said, was 
what you could expect when “personali- 
ty-developing” activities became more 
important than fundamentals. 

But the fight against progressive 
education goes far beyond the alleged 
failure to teach enough reading, writing 
and arithmetic. For instance, the Ameri- 
can Legion, self-appointed watchdog: of 
American ideals, fears the progressive 
educators are teaching socialism. As a 
result the Legion, with almost 4 million 
members, joined the rebellion against 
progressive education. It got into a row 
with the National Educational Associa- 
tion, an organization with which it had 
co-operated for 31 years. 

The fight broke out at the NEA 
convention in Detroit last week. The Leg- 
ion touched it off with a blistering article 
in its journal, the American Legion 
Magazine. The article charged: 

e e “One of the strongest forces to- 
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day in propagandizing for a socialistic 
America is the hierarchy of the NEA.” 

e e “The progressive education pro- 
gram ... has already . .. cheated a 
whole generation of our youth of many 
of the essentials in a proper training 
for life.” 

e e “(NEA] goon squads ... have 
turned up to do a discrediting job on 


citizens whenever there has been an 
uprising against ‘progressive’ educa- 
tion.” 


The Legion’s chief target was NEA’s 
National Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy. The commission struck back: 

“A careful analysis of this article 
discloses numerous misstatements of fact 
and the usual shopworn clichés of those 
who have found it popular to destruc- 
tively criticize the public schools.” 


Teachers’ Side. About 3,800 con- 
vention delegates representing more than 
half the nation’s 950,000 teachers issued 
a statement “deploring” the article. 
Another NEA statement said: “No ac- 
tion could better please the enemies of 
the American way of life. . . .” 

The Legion’s article adds support 
to criticism by some parents and other 
groups. Martin Essex, chairman of the 





NEA academic freedom committee, says: 
“Attacks on the public schools are great- 
er than at any time in the last 100 years.” 

Critics of progressive education in- 
sist teachers don’t place enough emphasis 
on achievement in their fear of harming 
the child’s personality. 


Added Subjects. Many parents also 
oppose the progressive education idea of 
“learning by doing.” They say it does not 
teach a child to think. 

For evidence, they point to spangled 
curricula which include hobby clubs, 
shop work, music appreciation, finger- 
painting, puppet shows, home arts, danc- 
ing and bowling, some of which are 
taught in “gym” and recreation periods. 

The result? Bernard Iddings Bell, 
educational consultant, says “that the 
products of our schools for the most 
part are incompetent to think and act 
intelligently, honestly and bravely in this 
difficult era.” 

Defenders of the schools assert that 
many of the attacks are inspired by 
“racketeers.” The Defense Commission 
says, “For some the business of attacking 
and smearing has been too lucrative a 
racket to be readily relinquished.” 

Others agree with Earl McGrath, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education: 

“T do not suggest that pupils should 
learn the three Rs of citizenship instead 
of the three Rs of academic work. 

“What I do say is that the schools 
should teach both: and it is my con- 
viction that, by and large, they are doing 
a magnificent job under rather severe 
handicaps.” 
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tireDome 


You’ve heard all about its amazing 


160 horsepower V-8 performance... 
Full Power Steering... Power Braking 
and America’s finest No-Shift Driving. 
Now go and try it for yourself! 












MORE POWER from every drop of gas! 
Fire Dome... America’s most advanced 
engine design .. . gives you sensational 
performance on regular fuel! 





EASY AS DIALING a phone... De Soto 
Full (not partial) Power Steering 
makes parking that simple! And road 
control is greater at all speeds. 


} > SS r : 








AMERICA’S FINEST No-Shift Driving - 
...in DeSoto Fire Dome Eight and 
Powermaster Six. Just step on gas 
to go... step on brake to stop! 


White sidewall tires, when avail- 
able, are optional equipment. 





DE SOTO-PLYMOUTH Dealers present GROUCHO MARX every week on both RADIO and TV... NBC networks 








eid ONE, 
SURE, SAFE Way 





Chemical process | 


Tube Repair Method 


There are other methods of tube re- 
pair . . . the “cold patch” . . . the “‘vul- 
canized patch”... and. . . in most cases 
they work — but 


If You Want the ONE 
SAFE, SURE METHOD 
...Drive in Where You 
See This 

Emblem... 





® When you go to a station that dis- 
plays the Bowes emblem, you are assured 
of Sure, Safe Tube repairs by the Bowes 
Chemical Process tube repair method. 

Don’t take chances . . . look for the 
Bowes emblem and be SURE of SAFE 
tire repairs. 


BOWES “SEAL FAST” CORPORATION 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 
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Main Street Merehant 


Refund Racket. The new cus- 
tomer asked for a tonic with iron in it. 
Druggist Maurice L. Willis of Altus, 
Okla. ( pop. 9,735) , showed him a tonic, 
but it wasn’t the right one. Willis went 
into his back room to look for another 
type. It wasn’t right either, the cus- 
tomer said, but would Willis give him 
a refund on some vitamin pills his 
mother had purchased? Willis obliged, 
later became suspicious. Had he given 
a refund on his own property, lifted 
from his counter while he was in the 
back room? A check with two other 
local druggists confirmed his suspi- 
cion: They had been victimized by a 
man answering the same description. 
In one case, he got $58 for a “re- 
turned” electrical appliance. . . . Com- 
batting this widespread racket is hard. 
A stiff policy on refunds may lose 
more customers than it’s worth. But 
the merchant can school his clerks in 
alertness and notify his merchants’ as- 
sociation immediately when he sus- 
pects he’s been caught; that way, 
other merchants can be on the lookout. 


Lost: One Year. Any young 
merchant who assumes the presidency 
of the U.S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce literally gives up a year of his 
career. The newly elected Jaycee pres- 
ident, Horace E. Henderson of Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. (pop. 6,735), will have 
to make some 800 speeches and travel 
nearly 100,000 miles in a year if he 
is to follow the pattern set by Lee 
Price Jr. of Swainsboro, Ga., whom he 
succeeded last month. Henderson will 
have little time for his realty business. 
Only reward in the unsalaried job, 
other than the satisfaction of public 
service, is the off chance that.one of 


thousands of contacts he makes will 
develop into a later business asset. 


Why Bankers’ Hours? In many 
communities dependent upon farmers’ 
business, banks are resisting the trend 
toward Saturday closings. Farmers 
prefer to shop on Saturdays; closed 
doors drive them to other agencies. In 
Clarksburg, W. Va., the Empire Na- 
tional Bank promised to stay open all 
day Saturday for “the benefit of, first, 
the Empire National Bank. It’s good 
business for us.” President Cecil B. 
Highland reports 400 to 500 customers 
every Saturday. 


Why Timeclocks? Stores and 
factories which use timeclocks to check 
employes in and out are behind the 
times. The Pioneer Rubber Co. of Wil- 
lard, Ohio (pop. 4,744), junked both 
the clocks and the quitting-time whis- 
tle and substituted an honor system. 
“It eliminated the stampede for the 
clock at closing,” reports Pioneer 
President J. H. Gibson. “Also it ended 
the line-ups before and after working 
hours. It saves the men time and saves 
company time. And the men seem to 
get to work earlier.” 


Better Merchandising. In Cali- 
fornia, milkmen are adding income by 


carrying a variety of grocery items: 
margarine, cheese, chocolate drink, 
syrup, orange juice, butter, cheese and 
even oysters. . Ever thought of 
parking meters as advertising media? 
Robert M. Brown of Chagrin Falls, 
Ohio (pop. 3,085), equips meters with 
914-by-634-inch brackets, in which a 
merchant may place his ad at 75¢ a 
week. 


Wide World 


Inauguration. Henderson gets the Jaycee prexy pin from Price. (SEE: Lost) 
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Roland R. Darling. For Forty Plus, 


Member Y “sells” Member X. 


They prove that 40 
isn’t too old 


“The purpose of this club,” said 
Albert V. Gillingham, “is to get rid of its 
members.” 

The 64-year-old president of the 
Forty Plus Club of Philadelphia was seri- 
ous. Forty Plus, a 14-member organiza- 
tion for men over 40, seeks jobs in in- 
dustry and commerce for its members. 

Since the first Forty Plus club was 
founded by Bar Harbor (Me.) publisher 
Roland R. Darling some 14 years ago, the 
idea has spread across the nation. Today 
there are about ten clubs in existence 
and, Forty Plus members contend, there 
is a crying need for more of them. 

A unique feature 6f Forty Plus is its 
“marketing team.” Usually composed of 
two members, it approaches business ex- 
ecutives and industry leaders to relate the 
purpose of Forty Plus. 

Also unusual is the method of Forty 
Plus members in seeking jobs. No mem- 
ber goes out to find a job for himself. In- 
stead, member X goes to the head of a 
firm and tries to “sell” member Y. 

Sidelines. Members must give a 
specified period each week, usually two 
and a half days, to club work. That may 
consist ef working on a marketing team, 
keeping books, or taking over duties of 
the presidency. Rules may vary slightly 
from club to club, but members generally 
must be 40 or over, must have earned at 
least $4,000 a year in an executive posi- 
tion, and must be unemployed. 

Darling, himself unemployed in 1938, 
spoke the words that might well serve as 
a watchword for Forty Plus: 

“I was struck by the resistance of 
employers to men over 40. I realized that 
other men over 40 were in a similar 
plight, so I figured we would do better if 
we organized and pooled our effort.” 
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the CLOWER DOWNER that 
speeds up America’s freighit 


e It’s called a car retarder — but 
actually it keeps freight moving 
faster through scores of big rail- 
road yards, where incoming cars 
are switched and made up into 
trains headed for many different 
destinations. 

In these yards, cars are shoved 
over the “hump” and roll down- 
hill by gravity into the network of 
tracks on which new trains are 
made up. The cars are carefully 
controlled and accurately directed 
by a man in a tower overlooking 
the yard. By remote control, he 
operates the retarders, which press 





against the edges of the wheels to 
govern downhill speed of cars, and 
the switches; which turn each car 
into its proper track. 

Thus trains get made up more 
quickly, freight rolls on its way 
sooner, and you and the rest of the 
nation get better service. 

This is just one more example of 
how railroads use the appliances 
and methods of modern research’ 
in performing their big and essen- 
tial job of meeting America’s trans- 
portation needs with efficiency, 
economy and dispatch. 


Association OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


You'll enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC, 
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Pat McCormick takes her jitters 
to the 1952 Olympic Games 


High-diving is a nervous, exacting sport 


Beside a small outdoor pool in Hel- 
sinki, Finland, next week, an attractive, 
compactly built blonde will chew thought- 
fully on her wedding ring, waiting for 
her name to be called. At the signal, she 
will step on an aluminum springboard 
and briefly survey the blue-green water 
below. 

For Mrs. Pat Keller McCormick, 22- 
year-old Los Angeles housewife, this step 
will be the climax of a seven-year cam- 
paign—the 1952 Olympic Games. 

Just as important to her as the hon- 
ors she might carry off through her 
performance is a feeling deep inside: 

“IT always like to finish anything I 
start.” 

What she started, spurred on by an 
athletic older brother, was an attempt to 
become the best woman diver in the 
world. How close she is to that goal was 
evident last fortnight when she captured 
first place in the U.S. trials at Indian- 
apolis, edging out the 1948 Olympic run- 
ner-up, Mrs. Zoe Ann Olsen Jensen. 

Since 1947, Pat has won 11 national 
titles. Last year, her hottest season, she 
scored an unprecedented “grand slam,” 
holding all five U.S. indoor and out- 
door championships simultaneously. 

Hung neatly in a _ glass-and-wood 
trophy case in her mother’s home at 
Long Beach, Calif., are more than 100 
medals. They attest to the fact that her 


running half gainers, cutaway somer- 
saults and flying one-and-a-halfs are’ as 
smooth and clean as one can find. 
Pat’s entry into competitive diving 
at Pasadena in 1947 was memorable. “In 


fact,” she recalls, “I made quite a 
splash.” 
All Wet. Miscalculating | slightly 


during a twist, she pierced the water on 
a near-horizontal axis, rather than the 
customary vertical. Majestically, a sheet 
of water cascaded over the judges, in- 
tent on studying her form. When she 
broke the surface, she heard the specta- 
tors roaring at the drenched officials. 

“T thought they were laughing at 
me,” she says. “I was really shattered.” 

One of the hidden drives behind the 
brown-eyed blonde’s zeal for the spring- 
board sport has been an idolization of 
two U.S. diving greats—1948 Olympic 
winner Vickie Draves (now retired from 
the amateur scene) and the 20-year-old 
Mrs. Jensen, who came out of a youthful 
retirement to make this year’s team. An 
additional clue to Pat’s admiration was 
her choice of a coach: Lyle Draves, hus- 
band and coach of Vickie. 

Five years ago Pat met husky Glenn 
McCormick (“at a swimming pool, nat- 
urally”), married him a _ year later. 
The match, it would appear, was perfect. 
“Even now I can’t help talking about him 


Pat McCormick. She'll chew on her ring at Helsinki, but nerves are “healthy.” 
United Press 
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all the time,” she says. “Isn’t it awful?” 
Glenn, a Naval Reserve flier and a com- 
petent athlete himself (gymnastics, wres- 
tling, basketball), is working toward a 
master’s degree in physical education at 
the University of Southern California. 

They have saved for six months for 
his passage to Finland, in order that he 
might watch Pat in her biggest test. He 
is philosophical about his wife’s “career.” 

“I'd rather she got it out of her 
system now,” he says. 


Double Threat. This career is 
strenuous. During the winter it involves 
daily workouts on an indoor 3-meter 
board. In summer she moves outdoors to 
work from a 33-foot tower as well. She 
will be the only U.S. woman’s team 
member to dive from both at Helsinki. 

Practice sessions average four hours 
of diving and climbing a day; frequently 
she is asked to give four or five exhibi- 
tions a week. “It’s tiring,” she admits, 
“but it’s fun.” 

Unlike many other springboard ar- 
tists, Pat works throughout the year. 
“It’s too easy to lose your boardwork,” 
she points out, referring to a diving es- 
sential often overlooked by the spectator 
—the footwork before the take-off. 

Basic qualifications for a good diver, 
Pat believes, are better-than-average co- 
ordination, and intelligence. (“I think 
every good athlete has to have a good 
head on his shoulders.”) Also, she says, 
it helps to be endowed with a small 


Basic diving 
posifions.... 





Pathfinder 
In flight. Most dives involve one of these 
body positions, or a combination. 
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physical frame. She is 5 feet, 4 inches, 
has 120 well-distributed pounds. 

These characteristics also mark Pat’s 
four U.S. teammates: Mrs. Jensen, wife 
of Washington’s Jackie Jensen, one of 
the top hitters in the American League; 
17-year-old Paula Myers of Los Angeles; 
Juno Irwin, another Californian, 23; and 
Carol Frick, 19, who comes from Wood- 
side, N. Y. 

Most divers agree that it is difficult 
to hold their peak form for long. The 
reason, Pat thinks, is psychological: 

“For months you ‘point’ for a certain 
meet. When the time comes you say to 
yourself, ‘This is the day I’ve got to do 
it.’ Afterwards there seems to be nothing 
more to shoot for—you just sort of fall 
apart.” 

At a meet, Pat doesn’t watch her 
competition perform. She says it makes 
her too nervous. Nevertheless, she con- 
siders a very slight case of the jitters a 
healthy sign. Before mounting the plat- 
form on her springboard she nibbles ab- 
stractly on her platinum wedding ring. 
Her only superstitution: to make certain 
the ring is perfectly set on her finger 
before each dive. 


No More Olympics. For the indefi- 
nite future, Pat McCormick has only one 
definite plan: “We're going to raise a 
family.” She indicates she may retire, 
at the ripe old age of 22, soon after the 
Olympics—win or lose. 

Will she win at Helsinki? 

“We really don’t know what the com- 
petition is going to be, but I think our 
team as a whole is going to surprise a 
lot of people,” she says. 

“As for me, I don’t think I’ve hit 
my best showing yet. I’m hopeful—main- 
ly because Glenn will be there.” 
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United Press 
Zoe Ann Jensen. Out of youthful retire- 
ment, she’ll try again in the Olympics. 
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No change of bus 


when you vacation by 
TRATLUWALTS 
THRU-LINERS 
Same seat shiaight thou, | 

No hanater of baggage, | 


No connedtion worries. . ( 





17 ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 


to every vacation area in America! 


ANY BUDGET, ANY REQUIREMENTS are 
met by Trailways Pleasure Planned 
Tours! They include all transporta- 
tion, taxes, hotel accommodations, 
and sight-seeing. 


TRAILWAYS OPERATES MORE THRU-BUSES 
thanany other bussystemin America! 


SAVE YOUR MONEY! Trailways’ low 
fares are 20-25% under those of 
cheapest trains. And you ride a 
Trailways Thru-Liner for less than 
¥ the cost of driving your own car! 


SAVE YOUR NERVES! Arrive fresh and 
relaxed! Skip the strain of driving 
in traffic, the nuisance of fixing “‘flats’’. 
Records show that driving fatigue 
is a decided threat to your safety! 


RIDE IN AIR-COOLED comrort! The air 
in your Trailways Thru-Liner is cool, 
clean and fresh no matter how hot 


TRATLWAYS io 
THRO-LINERS. 







and humid it gets outside! Real 
easy-chair comfort on foam rubber 
seats with reclining backs. 


HEART-OF-TOWN ARRIVAL—Save time, 
trouble, taxi-fares. You leave and 
arrive in the heart of town near 
hotels, stores, theatres! Modern ter- 
minals in all principal cities. 


UNMATCHED SAFETY! Trailways’ out- 
standing safety record shows fewer 
accidents than any inter-city bus 
system. Trailways is proud of its 
experienced drivers—many having 
driven over 1,500,000 accident-free 
miles! 


CHSC S HEHE HEHE E EEE EEE See eeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeee 


Flan your bacatton 
with TRAILWAYS / 


Call your local Trailways Agent 
—or mail this coupon TODAY! 
oe a ek Ge ne eee ee 
TRAILWAYS, Dept. P-72, 108 M. State St, Chicago, Hi 


| am interested in « (_] trip [() Expense Paid Tour 
(check one) 


FROM 
TO. 
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The American Airlines DC-6, on 
the wing from New York to Chicago, 
slipped out from between two black lay- 
ers of cloud into sudden sunlight. 

Below were the checkerboard fields 
of northern Ohio, dotted with houses, 
barns and woodlots like children’s toy 
farms. 

The stewardesses, Fay Emmerich and 
Ann Flack, attractive dispensers of good 
will, were busy with their 52 passengers. 
They answered the usual questions 
(“How can the pilot land where there 
are all clouds and he can’t see any- 
thing?”), calmed three passengers who 
were sure they were going to be sick, 
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Stewardess Emmerich. “Maybe it sounds corny, but I like working with people.” 


4 


A career in the sky 


Want to be an airline stewardess? 


Here’s how one girl got this glamor job 


assured one old lady they would see she 
caught the right train out of Chicago, 
served 52 dinners and three between- 
meal snacks for children. 

Stewardess Emmerich, 25, of Mc- 
Comb, Miss., went up front to disengage 
a toddler from his seat belt and the pillow 
she had inserted to make it fit. Across the 
aisle the face of a 10-year-old lighted up 
in freckled smile. “My sister,” he said, 
“is going to be a stewardess when she 
grows up.” 


Cream of the Crop. Fay Emmerich 
could appreciate that. It is a dream 
shared by thousands of American girls. 


American Airlines, which maintains a 
staff of 800 stewardesses, interviewed 17,- 
000 girls last year, hired only 368. Fay 
was one of them. 

Like Hollywood, AA _ has talent 
scouts. There are three in New York, two 
in Chicago, one in Los Angeles. They 
look for single girls, 21 to 28, 5 feet 2 to 
5 feet 7 tall, with weight not over 130 
pounds. Candidates must have 20/50 vi- 
sion or better, must be able to get along 
without glasses when on duty. 

AA won’t consider a girl unless she 
is a college graduate, a registered nurse, 
or a high school graduate with business 
experience. The talent scouts reach pros- 
pects through classified ads and visits to 
colleges. But 80% of the girls write in. 

That’s the way Fay got her chance. 
A 1948 graduate of Millsaps College, 
Jackson, Miss., with a degree in sociology, 
she was women’s editor of her father’s 
paper, the McComb Enterprise-Journal. 
She helped organize the home-town little 
theater and dabbled in painting. 

Why did she want to be an airline 
stewardess? “Maybe it sounds corny,” 
Fay says, “but I like working with peo- 
ple. And I like to travel. Can you think 
of any other job where you get that com- 
bination?” 


Back to School. American Airlines 
sets up what it calls screening centers in 
key cities to interview girls at the rate 
of 150 a day. The one at Jackson was 
Fay’s first stop on the flight to steward- 
ess’s wings. She cleared the first hurdles 
easily, was flown to Chicago to train four 
and a half weeks at American Airlines’ 
school for stewardesses. Its campus is the 
world’s largest commercial hangar at 
Municipal Airport. 

Life for a stewardess-to-be is no soft 
touch. Said Fay: “I never worked so hard 
in my life. You live, eat and sleep with 
planes.” 

The girls work and learn to the 
rumble and roar of big planes. In their 
classroom there is a reproduction of a 
four-engine DC-6 split in half length- 
wise. It’s named the “Flagship Kiwi” 
after a New Zealand bird that can’t fly. 
AA’s Kiwi is rigged with electric motors 
that give it a pitch, permit it to simulate 
the motion of a plane in fair weather or 
foul. In this grounded plane they learn 
the art of serving meals on “bumpy” 
flights. 

They clamber over real planes while 
a maintenance man explains the mechani- 
cal details. They hear lectures by flight 
surgeons, meteorologists and caterers. 
Three teachers—handsome young ex- 
stewardesses—drill them on the Routes 
and Codes map. Late at night the candi- 
dates sit up studying the “road map” of 
the air and repeating codes: “CHI is Chi- 
cago, LAX is Los Angeles.” 

They study the basic principles of 
radio navigation and flight controls, learn 
to read the flight plan that the first officer 
files before the trip. The stewardess al- 
ways gets a copy; with it, Fay explains, 
“I’m able to tell passengers, ‘We're fly- 
ing at 14,000 feet’ or ‘We’re going 240 
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miles an hour—four miles a minute’ or 
what city we’re over. I’ve gotten so that 
I look at my watch instead of down at 
the city.” 

Serving meals aloft requires a spe- 
cial psychology. Passengers sitting near- 
est the buffet are always served first. 
Otherwise they'll smell the food and see 
trays carried past them—and a hungry 
passenger may lose his zest for flying. 

Other rules are equally practical: 
For example, a passenger who doesn’t 
read or speak English is seated in the 
rear of the plane. That way he can watch 
the other passengers and will know when 
to put out his cigarette and fasten his seat 
belt for a landing. Seeing-Eye dogs ac- 
companying blind passengers sit up front, 
next to the window, so that people won't 
stumble over them. 


Beauty Parade. The stewardesses 
themselves aren’t neglected during train- 
ing. A beautician advises them on lip- 
stick shades, complexion care and _ hair- 
cuts. The aim is the “wholesome Ameri- 
can girl” look, and that means no over- 
lipsticked clown mouths, doe eyes or ex- 
treme eyebrows. Pageboy bobs and horse- 
tails are sacrificed to the rule that hair 
must not fall below the bottom line of the 
collar. 

On graduation day the new steward- 
ess puts on her uniform—summer ones 
paid for by herself, winter ones furnished 
by the company—and is assigned to one 
of the airline’s 15 bases. She gets $209 a 
month to start, rises to $300. She also is 
paid by the company for room and meals 
while she is flying. 

Stewardesses usually share expenses 
by living in groups. Fay, for example, 
lives with four others in a five-room 
apartment in Jackson Heights, N.Y., a 
few blocks from her home base at La 
Guardia Airport. 


Private Lives. Fay says one of the 
most frequent questions from passengers 
is about the stewardess’ schedule. It’s al- 
most impossible to explain. Girls who 
have been with the line over six months 
bid for runs each month on the basis of 
seniority. And they can swap trips. Fay 
has changed her schedule to get in some 
shopping in Chicago, to visit home and 
to see a friend in Boston. A girl may fly 
not more than 85 hours a month and 8 
hours a day. 

“Dates soon learn the ropes,” Fay 
says. “They know when a trip’s canceled. 
They understand why you wind up in De- 
troit when they'd expected to meet you 
in Boston.” 

Such a schedule is all right for dates, 
but not for husbands, so the girls must 
resign when they marry. Some who don’t 
marry stay on to become stewardess su- 
pervisors. But the average service of a 
stewardess is 21 months, and 85% of 
those leaving do so to get married. A 
study shows that 26% pick the boy back 
home, 30% marry company employes and 
23% boys they’ve met after becoming 
stewardesses. Only 21% marry passen- 
gers.—CaroLt Brown 
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“Road map” of the air. “Old grad” Emmerich instructs a student, 
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Chicken for meals aloft. Serving dinners on a DC-6 requires a special psychology. 
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They fly on land. Stewardesses-to-be get training on earthbound “Flagship Kiwi.” 
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| Ayes tired’ 


MURINE 
brings 
quick relief 







Enjoy wide-awake eye comfort in 
seconds—with just two drops of 
Murine in each eye. Use Murine as 
often as you wish. Its seven tested 
ingredients cleanse and soothe your 
eyes as gently as a tear. Keep 

Murine always handy, both 
at home and where you 
work, because Murine 
makes youreyes feel good! 


NOW! CUT ENOUGH FRESH CORN 
IN ONE HOUR TO DO YOU ALL YEAR 


® For Daily Use 
® Frozen Lockers 
or Home Canning 


CUTTER 
and Creamer 


Cuts fresh corn off the cob faster, easier. 5 strokes 
finishes an ear in less than 10 seconds, leaves tough 
husks on the cob. No mess, no spatter, safe—cuts, 
shreds, scrapes in one easy stroke. Saves garden-fresh 
flavor. Used by thousands coast to coast. 
You risk nothing—guaranteed. Postpaid. $1. 50 
ABLO DISTRIBUTORS, 1221 Texas Bank Bidg., Dallas, Texas 
Also distributors of Lee’s Green Pea Sheller. Shells 
black-eyed and field peas quicker, easier. $1.50, post- 
paid. Order extras NOW for gifts. Both for $3.00. 


BEST BUY in 
Soft Drinks! 


One package makes 2 
quarts. Choice of six 
delicious flavors. Buy 6 
packages and SAVE! 
AT GROCERS 


CAR CLOCKS REPAIRED! 


re service on all types of car 
ocks. Easy to remove from car—only 

2 o 3 screws. Full year guarantee. 
e my Te all parts and clean- 
 Eeckooe $ 5.00 and we pay post- 
‘ on or, $5.00 plus postage, C.O.D. 
ay service. 


Cae CLock 
611 Adams St. 


Kool- 





























SERVICE CS. 
Toledo 4, Ohio 


For modern living and giving 


New things on the market today 
for you, the house, your family and friends 


Write PatHrinpeR, Dept. W, Wash- 
ington 5, D. C., enclosing stamped enve- 
lope, for available information on where 
products can be bought. 


A. Pass a sugar and creamer that 
won’t need refilling half way around the 
table. Earthy red triangles on high-fired 
gray earthenware. $6 a set. 


B. Amateur paper hangers will find 
all tools needed for a skillful job with 
the Empire Wall Papering Kit. Fibers 
of the paste brush and smoothing brush 
are Bakelite plastic, said to outlast or- 
dinary brushes 5 to 1. Also included is a 
seam roller, scraper, casing wheel for 
trimming, plumb bob and chalk, and 
sponge for cleaning paste spots. Kit, $4, 
has illustrated instructions. 


C. Comfy-Bak folding seat hooks 
over bleachers, rowboat seats and picnic 
benches. Heavy-duty canvas with baked 
enamel steel supports, it rolls up to fit a 
coat pocket or tackle box. Red, blue or 
green, $3.25. 


D. Midway sink, designed by 
American-Standard, offers freedom in 
planning big kitchens and saves hun- 
dreds of steps. Installed in the center of a 
kitchen, Midway has four sides to work 
from. Rectangular in shape (44” long, 
374%” wide), there are two full-sized sink 
wells on one side, with 816 sq. in. drain- 
board on the other. The cast iron sink 
top, coated with acid-resisting enamel, is 
set on an enameled steel cabinet. Pots 
and pans store under the sink wells and 
there’s room to install a disposer unit. 
Under the drainboard are shelves and 
drawers. Twin faucets, flexible spray 
hose, dial-controlled drains are easily 
reached from all sides. White and pastel 
shades, it’s about $400. 


Baseball-happy kids can now add 
to sports collections autographed decals 
of their favorite major league stars. There 
are 61 full-color pictures to decorate 
baseball bats, jalopies,. lockers or lunch 
boxes. Gift sets of 6 for 29¢ and 89¢ or 
individual sets for 10¢ and 15¢. 


Powdered egg yolks for babies have 
been added to the Swift & Co. baby foods. 
Containing the same nutrients as fresh 
yolks, powdered yolks are pasteurized, 
ready to sprinkle on baby’s cereal, soups, 
or vegetables. Stay fresh and fluffy in re- 
frigerator. Small can, 25¢, is equal to 5 
yolks, almost a week’s supply. 


Cure-all for sick septic tanks and 
cesspools is Enzymatic. Originally sold 
for municipal sewage systems, it is now 
packaged for home use. When it is used 








regularly, the manufacturer claims tanks 
will need cleaning only once every 10 to 
20 years. Safe, nonpoisonous, it sells for 


$1.50 a package. 
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Editor Cadigan. He scored where others 
had failed. 


A church magazine 
can be a success | 


In his book-lined office at Phila- 
delphia, Robert J. Cadigan, 40-year-old 
editor of Presbyterian Life, took time out 
last week to talk about a notable jour- | 
nalistic accomplishment. 

About five years ago Cadigan left a 
top editorial job at Holiday to help 
launch a new publication for Presby- 
terians. It was a tough assignment since 
previous magazines had flopped. 

“We had to start from scratch,” 
Cadigan said. First, he assembled a staff 
of young men and women, some of them 
brought along from Holiday. Most had 
“some but not too much experience.” 

In selecting staffers, Cadigan paid 
little attention to religious lines. Born 
a Quaker, he hired as his news editor an 
Episcopalian, got laymen instead of min- 
isters to write news about religion. 

Within two years, Cadigan had a 
smart, well-written magazine, but only 
80,000 of the 2.5 million members of the 
Presbyterian Church, USA, were buy- 
ing it. 

How It Worked. With Associate 
General Manager Robert Heinze, Cadi- 
gan worked out a simple, down-to-earth 
circulation plan. It made Presbyterian 
Life one of the biggest of religious pub- 
lications. b 

The plan provided that any church 
which wanted to join must enroll all of 
its “resident contributing families.” This 
month 4,049 churches (about 50% of the 
Presbyterian total), representing 581,649 
families, were buying Cadigan’s bi- 
weekly magazine at a special subscription 
rate of $1 a year; 19,932 individual sub- 
scribers bring the total to just over 
600,000. 

Cadigan and his staff could well be 
proud. Presbyterian Life now goes into 
the homes of 60% of the families in the 
church. 
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Gee, boss, | think you’re swell... 


You’re always a hero in your dog’s eyes. Surely his love and devotion 
deserve the safe, sure protection of Sergeant’s Dog Care Products. 
There’s one for nearly every need! Fleas, for instance, are killed fast 
when you bathe your dog with SKIP-FLEA Soap. And SKIP-FLEA 
Powder used regularly between baths keeps fleas away. Both are 
easy and safe to use. Like the products for ear troubles, worms, skin 
irritation, ticks! All veterinarian-tested. Relied on for 77 years. 


FREE: A valuable manual of expert advice on dog feeding, ; 
eo 
a “% 


training, care — Sergeant’s Dog Book. At drug or pet 
Sergeants dog care products Hia= 


counters, or write Sergeant’s, Dept. F-13, Richmond 20, Va. 








TOOTHACHE? 


ask your druggist for DENT’S 
TOOTH GUM, TOOTH DROPSerPOULTICE 














r EDUCATIONAL Booklets 


on RURAL ACTIVITIES 
.. . Offered FREE 


A RESEARCH PROJECT 

IN RURAL ACTIVITIES 

Guidance in setting up rural projects 
such as metal and wood-working, 


sewing and home economics classes. 


FURNITURE REFINISHING 
Art of refinishing furniture. Written for 
the average person—not the expert. 


PRINCIPLES OF MODERN DESIGN 
FOR COUNTRY LIVING 
A guide to preliminary thinking 
for prospective home builders. 
RURAL RADIO LISTENING 
A study of program preferences in 
rural areas; analyzing “commercials,” 
listening time and ownership. 

Check free booklets desired. 

Mail with nome and address to 

RURAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

A non-profit organization 
Room 501, 150 Nassau St., N. ¥. 38, N.Y. 
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Why not build a swimming pool 


in your own community? 


Hard work now keeps Claremont, N. H., cool 


A PATHFINDER reporter recently 
talked to a Rotarian in a town of 7,000 
population. “What's the biggest problem 
in your town?” the reporter asked. With- 
out hesitation, the Rotarian replied: 
“There’s no place for the kids to swim.” 
We inquired around. Thousands of com- 
munities are in the same fix. And, we dis- 
covered, they don’t need to be. Hence this 
story. 


Would you like to take a swim 
each night after work? Have a place 
where Junior could learn to swim under 
expert instruction? Help the whole fam- 
ily to escape the heat? 

Maybe you’ve thought your town 
should have a swimming pool—but done 
nothing about it. 

That’s how it was in Claremont, N.H. 
(pop. 12,811). 

For more than 20 years, a few citi- 
zens tried to arouse interest in a city pool. 
But the voters always said “no” to a bond 
issue to provide the money. 

Claremont’s kids would still be swim- 
ming in the polluted Sugar River if it 
hadn’t been for a small group of pool- 


proponents who kept plugging and finally 
came up with an answer: a pool built as 
a community project with volunteer labor. 

Late last month Claremont young- 
sters gave splashing dedication to the new 
John McLane Clark pool, built by volun- 
teers for less than $34,000, and worth 
$150,000. 


Pitching In. Claremont’s pool proj- 
ect was launched three years ago when 
Clark, editor of the Daily Eagle who died 
in 1950, called together representatives 
of Claremont’s 125 civic, fraternal and 
veterans organizations. Would they, he 
asked, work together to build the pool 
without a bond issue? 

Enthusiastic, they set up a commit- 
tee which arranged to buy an ideal pool 
site—15 acres of woodland a mile from 
the center of Claremont. The real estate 
man and the lawyer who handled the 
transaction refused fees. 

Then the committee sought out en- 
gineers, architects, and masons, and lined 
them up for free work. 

To pay for materials not donated, or- 
ganizations held food sales and dances. 


Pathfinder-United Press 
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Rotarians collected discarded furniture, 
old clothes and even two newly weaned 
pigs, auctioned them in the city park. 

John Howe, auto dealer, bid $55 for 
the privilege of sending City Councilman 
Morris Gellis to jail for a night. Gellis 
promptly offered a similar sum for a com- 
panion. He chose Municipal Judge Albert 
D. Leahy. To see these “jailbirds” be- 
hind bars, some 400 gleefully bought 25¢ 
tickets. 


“Help Wanted.” Work started with 
$3,000 in the kitty. Power shovels—all 
loaned—dug the hole for the concrete 
tank. To get a steady supply of volunteer 
labor, Clark ran a daily column entitled 
“That You May Swim.” It listed jobs to 
be done and specialists needed. Sample: 

“Jobs for tonight: Building and lock- 
ing wall forms at the deep end. Stripping 
used panels. Saws and hammers will be 
welcome. Note: Plumbers are needed to 
install inlet fittings.” 

Underneath, the previous nights’ 
crews were listed and given credit for 
their work. 

Such columns quickly created an “I 
want to be a worker” spirit, brought hun- 
dreds of volunteers—from doctors and 
lawyers to gas station attendants and 
textile workers—to work by floodlight. 

When more money was needed, the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce collected 
$2,691.15 in a one night house-to-house 
canvass. A Fourth of July celebration in 





The whole town’s cool. At Claremont’s new swimming pool, 
kids can swim free until 5 p.m. After 5, they pay a dime, as do 
adults at all times. To protect swimmers, Claremont hires four 
lifeguards. It also foots the bills on chlorination and upkeep. 


Claremont's pool 


TOTAL COST $34,000 
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CEMENT, $5,407.31 e STEEL, $1,657.06 


86 feet long 
mM f 
Li 16 feet wide 
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Width: 42 feet 


Pathfinder 


The tab. Also included under the $34,000 total cost were ad- 


vertising, skilled labor, insurance and pool equipment expenses. 
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Answers you need 


How deep should the pool be 
for diving? What size for the num- 
ber of people in your community? 
Should it be rectangular or round? 
How can you finance maintenance 


and lifeguards? Answers to these 
and hundreds of other questions on 
community-built pools can be found 
in Concrete Swimming Pools, a 27- 
page pamphlet available free from 
the Portland Cement Association, 
33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, II. 





which every Claremont organization par- 
ticipated netted $2,000; private solicita- 
tions among merchants another $8,000. 
Receipts from a Rotary minstrel show and 
a Jaycee home-talent production helped 
swell the total. 

The drivers ultimately raised all but 
$4,000. The city agreed to foot that, plus 
upkeep, repairs and $140 a week for four 
lifeguards. 

Claremont’s pool is 125 by 42 feet. 
It has a bathhouse nearly 100 feet long. 
Your town’s needs may differ; so may 
your methods of raising money. There are 
plenty of schemes available: 

ee Garden City, Kan. (pop. 10,- 
905), built a two-acre pool. The local 
Chamber of Commerce solicited cash do- 
nations for materials. And merchants for- 
gave overdue debts where the debtors of- 
fered to substitute labor on the pool. 

e @ Avoca, lowa (pop. 1,595), built 
its pool with volunteer labor and money 
raised by the American Legion, which 
sold $5 coupon books containing 24 ad- 
missions to swim. 

ee In Pana, Ill. (pop. 6,178), the 
Chautauqua Association sold $50 bonds, 
payable in five years at 6%. 

e @ Noblesville, Ind. (pop. 6,567), 
built its pool through a municipal bond 
issue and used the pool project to relieve 
unemployment. 


Outside Help. Many communities 
may find it practical to hire a profes- 
sional pool builder, handling only the 
financing as a community project. New 


professional techniques like pressure- 
spraying concrete on steel reinforcing 


rods (Paddock Pool Construction Co. of 
California) and combination pool-and- 
bathhouse above ground (Wesley Bintz 
of Lansing, Mich.) can effect savings. 

Currently, the National Production 
Authority restricts pool building with its 
materials limitations: only two tons of 
steel and 200 pounds of copper can be 
used. That’s not enough for the average 
community swimming pool, but don’t let 
it worry you. Chances are excellent that 
NPA will lift this restriction with the end 
of the steel strike. 

Meanwhile, now’s the time to organ- 
ize if you want a pool for next summer 
or the following year. Fall and spring are 
the cheapest times to build, but there’s no 
better time than the hot weather season 
for stirring up interest. 
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Fiery cracks between the toes? Look tonight! 


ATHLETE’S FOOT calls for 


Examine the skin between your toes 
tonight. When open cracks appear it 
means Athlete’s Foot can strike. 


Absorbine Jr. helps inhibit growth 
of all the infecting fungi it can reach. 


SOOTHING 


REFRESHING ABSORBINE JR. 


America’s original relief for Athlete's Foot 
-.. and the favorite today! 


Now... carry laund 
this easy way! 
L A 











Tough, 12-gauge 
Vinyl, heat-sealed. 
Extra large open- 
ing. Clothespin 
Pocket. 
2-load 
Capacity 
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POSTPAID 


Here's the handiest “helper’’ for wash- 
day you ever saw. Genuine Vinyl plastic 
laundry carrier, with strong shoulder 
strap and clothespin pocket. 2-load ca- 
acity, carries wet wash to and from 
aundromat; damp-proof; won’t snag 
stockings; no stooping; hands free for 
doors and stairs; folds flat for storage. 
Money back if not delighted! 
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Linn-Taylor 
78 Neptune Ave., Woodmere, L. I., N. Y. 


PE OE hs a cb cceesnes Please send 
sence Laundry Carriers to 


Name. .ccccccccccccccccccccseececce 


Address. .ccccccccccccccccsccceesece 


FAST ACTION 


Athlete’s Foot can be serious —but 
Absorbine Jr. takes care of your misery, fast 


@ When hot summertime footwork causes 
feet to perspire and tiny cracks to appear be- 
tween the toes, Athlete’s Foot fungi can get 
you in torment, even “‘lay you up.” 

So don’t take chances—get quick relief with 
Absorbine Jr., the No. 1 Athlete’s Foot prep- 
aration! Absorbine Jr. kills all the infecting 
Athlete’s Foot fungi it can contact. It helps 
heal open cracks and prevent reinfection. 

But be sure to get after Athlete’s Foot be- 
fore it becomes serious. 

Get Absorbine Jr. today. At all drug coun- 
ters. W. F. YOUNG, INC., Springfield, Mass. 


Get after Athlete’s Foot symp- 
toms early! That’s the time 
Absorbine Jr. helps clear them 
up fastest. Takes care of mus- 
cular aches: and pains, minor 
sunburn, nonpoisonous insect 
bites, too. 








NCB TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Your journey will always be safe 
when you protect your funds with 
National City BankTravelersChecks. 
Spend them just like cash at home 
and abroad. No risk, no problem of 
identification, and if they are lost or 
stolen, you will be fully reimbursed. 
Cost only 75c per $100. Good until 
used. Buy them at your bank! 


The best thing you know wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Everybody talks about economy; 
Buffett does something about it 


‘Anti’ votes throw light on Government spending 


If the votes of Nebraska’s Repre- 
sentative Howard H. Buffett (R.) had 
controlled U.S. policy in recent years 
there would have been: 

e @ No North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. 

e ¢ No British loan. 

e @ No foreign-aid program. 

e © No Greek-Turkish assistance. 
© e No U.S. military bases abroad. 
ee And no U.S. Army, Navy, Air 
Force or Marines. 

Actually, of course, Buffett isn’t as 
absolutely negative as his voting record 
sounds. He’s been a consistent “aginner,” 





he says, mainly to dramatize the issue of 
Government spending and waste. 

“About the only way one man can do 
it is to vote against all these appropria- 
tions. .. . ’ve voted against as many as 
I could in order to emphasize what I con- 
sider the greatest danger facing America: 
spending ourselves into defeat.” 

The 48-year-old Nebraskan, presi- 
dent of the South Omaha Feed Co. and 
active in the investment business for 
many years before he came to Congress 
eight years ago, is a member of the pow- 
erful Banking and Currency Committee 
in addition to his duties as Congress’ 
most diligent “anti.” On the committee 
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he has opposed economic controls and 
other Fair Deal proposals. More recently 
he has taken an active part in plans to 
overturn the Truman Administration, 
having served as director of the speakers’ 
bureau for Senator Robert A. Taft. 

“As a practical politician,” the 
quick-spoken Congressman _ confesses, 
“I’m more or less like the fellow in the 
college fraternity-house who’s always kept 
down cellar during rushing so the pros- 
pective pledges won’t see him.” He says 
he’s been too busy voting against the Ad- 
ministration to learn the knack of politi- 
cal dickering. But his selection by the 


Pathfinder 
Buffett. The most consistent “No”-man in Congress fights for Government economy. 


Ohio Senator indicates at least some tal- 
ent in that direction. 


Grasping Hands. As long ago as 
March 18, 1947, Buffett warned against 
the course launched by the President in 
his speech asking aid for Greece and 
Turkey. Before long, he predicted, “A 
billion-dollar call [for help] will come 
from Korea. There will be renewed de- 
mands from China.” The Kremlin, he 
said, will succeed in the aim expressed to 
one of Buffett’s friends by Russian diplo- 
mat Andrei Gromyko: “The American 
dollar is the Trojan horse by which we 
will defeat you Americans.” 


“The greatest peril to America,” the 
Congressman maintains, “is economic dis- 
aster. The great depression of the Thir- 
ties had as its cause the breakdown of 
private credit in 1929. Our present spend- 
ing policies move: us toward breakdown 
in public credit.” 

Buffett, whose life outside Congress 
centers around his wife and three chil- 
dren and his business interests in Ne- 
braska, expresses hope that a new admin- 
istration—might have the effect of reduc- 
ing Federal expenditures. But, he says, 
“I’m not too sure about that. A lot of 
people talk about economy, but when it 
comes right down to voting for it, there 
aren’t very many who are willing to fol- 
low through.” 

Howard Buffett of Nebraska, one 
Congressman whose follow-through is no- 
torious on Capitol Hill, expects to keep 
right on voting against Big Money for Big 
Government. 


What people said 


While I have not been consulted 
with reference to Korea since my retire- 
ment ...I can unhesitatingly say that a 
leadership which by weakness and inde- 
cision has brought about such a military 
dilemma lacks the soundness of vision, 
the moral courage and the resolute will 


to resolve it.—General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. 


I'd not reduce my age one hour to 
become President of the United States. 
I’m not only proud of my age; I’m proud 
of my health and strength.—Vice-Presi- 
dent Alben W. Barkley, 74. 


Last summer in England an Eng- 
lishman said: “We are always over there 
trying to get your goods. But it’s not so 
much your goods we need; what we really 
need is your system. In Europe the sys- 
tem is to try to get rich by making as 
few things as possible and selling them 
at as high a price as possible. In America 
the system is to try to get rich by making 
as many things as possible at as low a 
price as possible.”—Representative Wal- 


ter H. Judd (R.-Minn.). 


The genius of our founding fathers 
which preserved this republic longer than 
any republic in history was the concept 
of limitation of powers within our Gov- 
ernment. One of their strong purposes 
was to protect free men by restriction of 
Presidential power.—Former President 
Herbert Hoover. 


To seek happiness for its own sake 
is not the way to find it. It is not market- 
able. Money cannot buy it. It can buy 
comfort, ease, what we call “a good time,” 
but not the deeper thing we know as hap- 
piness. The first condition of a happy life 
is that it should be a full and busy one, 
directed to the attainment of aims outside 
ourselves.—The Rev. Robert J. Me- 
Cracken, New York. 
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the SAFE laxative 


many doctors recommend 


Zymenol 1s the ’ 
lubricating laxative 
containing healthful 
brewers yeast ...so safe and ef- 
fective you can give it to anyone. 
Doctors know it’s non-habit 
forming, sugar-free—an impor- 
tant improvement over “hurry- 
up” cathartics that often harm 
delicate systems. Zymenol pro- 
motes natural regularity, helps 
rid you of laxative habit. Ask 
_/% >, your druggist for 
~ \ Zymenol — econ- 
omy size, $1.25. 


Do you prefer 
handy tablets or 
tasty granules? Then 
order Zymelose, con- 

taining debittered 
brewer’s dried yeast 
fortified with Vitamin 
B-1. If constipation still 
persists, consult your doctor. 


Write for helpful circulars. 
OTIS E. GLIDDEN & CO., INC., Waukesha, Wis. 





FALSE TEETH 
STAY TIGHT «ven 


AFTER DRINKING HOT COFFEE! 


@ Mrs. J. P. writes: “‘I was delighted to find 
Staze held my teeth tight even after hot coffee!” 


Staze is fluid-resistant . . . contains “‘aqua- 
trol,” which holds back moisture penetration. 
Thus, it holds false teeth tighter, longer. With 
Staze, thousands now bite into corn and steak 
—enjoy all the hot coffee they want. 

Even if plates are old and loose, Staze holds 
them tighter. Many denture wearers say that 
with Staze old plates seem to hold better than 
when new. At drugstores, or write STAZE, 
Box PT-7, Stamford, Conn., for free tube. 
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ASK PATHFINDER 


Here are answers to a variety of 
questions which readers have asked 
PATHFINDER. We cannot undertake to an- 
Swer questions of purely personal con- 
cern, but if you have a question which 
you think many others would like to see 























| answered, send it to Ask Pathfinder, 
1323 M Street, N. W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Where did the expression “dog 

| days” originate? 

A. In ancient Greece and Rome it 
was believed that simultaneous rising of 
Sirius, the Dog Star (brightest in the 
heavens), and the sun caused the hot and 
humid weather of midsummer. The term 
was applied to the time when this oc- 
curred from July 3 to Aug. 11. 

Today it is used to designate a period 
roughly from early July to early Septem- 
ber, the hottest part of the summer. 


Is Governor Adlai Stevenson of 
Illinois related to the Adlai Steven- 
son who served as Vice-President? 

A. Yes, Adlai Ewing Stevenson, 
Vice-President under Cleveland in 1893- 
97, was the Governor’s grandfather. He 
ran for office again in 1900, on the Demo- 
cratic ticket with William Jennings 
Bryan, but they were defeated by the Re- 
publican combination of William Mc- 
Kinley and Theodore Roosevelt. 


How does the value of the dollar 
today compare with the value of the 
1934—35 dollar? 

A. Using the dollar’s 1939 purchas- 
ing power as 100¢, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Consumer Price Index reports 
that the purchasing power of the 1934 
consumer dollar was $1.0414, that of to- 
day’s dollar 53¢. 


Does the law of any state pro- 
hibit legal adoption of children by 
single persons? 

A. No. Most state laws say “any 
adult” or “any person of lawful age” may 
adopt, some say “any person” or “any 
resident.” There are, of course, other 
legal provisions. Information on the adop- 
tion laws of any particular state may be 
obtained from the state welfare depart- 
ment. Single persons, however, are handi- 
capped in applying to child-placement 
agencies, which generally give preference 
to couples in order to provide normal 


home life for the child. 


Is there only one kind of poison 
sumac? And is poisoning possible 
from the smoke of the burning 
brush? 

A. There is only one kind of poison 
sumac (pronounced either shoo-mac¢ or 
soo-mac) “prevalent in the United States. 
However, it is often confused with 
several common species of nonpoisonous 
sumac, chiefly smooth, staghorn and 
dwarf sumac. Distinguishing differences: 
The nonpoisonous sumacs have red fruit 
in erect clusters at the top of the stem, 
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while the poison sumac has hanging 
clusters of ivory-white or green fruit. 
Leaf characteristics (see picture) also 
help distinguish poison sumac. (For fur- 
ther data on sumac, as well as on poison 
ivy and poison oak, see U.S. Department 
of Agriculture Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1972 available from Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing 


Office, Washington 25, D.C., for 10¢.) 





‘ U.S.D.A. 
Sumac leaves. A. Smooth; B. Staghorn; 
C. Dwarf; D. Poison sumac. 


Poison sumac is a coarse, woody 
shrub or small tree. It is usually found 
in swampy areas, chiefly east of the 
Mississippi. Its leaves consist of 7 to 13 
leaflets, arranged in pairs, with one 
leaflet at the top. (Poison ivy and poison 
oak always have three leaflets.) 

Poisoning is usually caused by direct 
contact, but smoke from burning plants 
will carry the toxin (urushiol) in parti- 
cles of soot, which may cause severe cases 
of poisoning. 


Was there a minister or theol- 
ogy student among the signers of 
the Declaration of Independenee? 

A. John Witherspoon of New Jersey 
was the only clergyman to sign the Dec- 
laration. He was a leading Presbyterian 
and president of the College of New Jer- 
sey (later Princeton). 

Two other signers, Robert Treat 
Paine (Massachusetts) and William Wil- 
liams (Connecticut) studied theology, but 
did not become ministers. 


Who decides what portraits and 
designs go on paper currency? 

A. This is the responsibility of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, but he con- 
sults with various Division chiefs, such 
as the Director of the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing and the Commissioner 
of the Public Debt. The portraits chosen 
for paper currency are always of de- 
ceased American statesmen of historical 
importance. 
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HOUSE PLANTS and GARDEN 
BLOOM GLORIOUSLY 


wm PEP-IT 


You never dreamed such 
STURDY GROWTH possi- 
ble... strong plants... 
large Blooms .. . RICH 
Pep-It 
gives your plants a steady flow of natural food 
from soil to roots ... by speeding Nature's own 
micro-organic ection in the soil, Lasting benefit 
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Dont bea 


VOMBIE 


A Vombie is a person who, though 
living, is dead as far as his country is 
concerned, because he isn’t registered 
and can’t vote. 

(The way to bring a Vombie back 
to legal life is to get him registered. 
Tell him WHEN, WHERE and HOW. 
Then haunt him until he does.) 
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lowa Man Says Piper Tri-Pacer is 
“Easiest Plane to Fly I've Owned” 


Leroy Getting of Sanborn, lowa, shown with 
Mrs, Getting, is typical of thousands of 
businessmen and farmers who use swift, 
economical, Piper planes to speed business. 
A prominent cattleman, Mr. Getting flies his 
own Piper Tri-Pacer on many business trips 
and says: “I can attend more sales and pur- 
chase livestock on range, yet still have 
plenty of time for other duties. Of several 
planes I’ve owned the new Piper Tri-Pacer 
is by far the easiest plane to fly.” 








For business or farm you, too, will find a Piper 
mighty useful. See your dealer or write for FREE | 

‘ brochure to Piper Aircraft Corp., Lock | 
Haven, Penna., Dept. 7-S. 








Year in and year out 
you'll do well with the 
HARTFORD 
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—all forms of fire, m 
and casualty insurance and 
fidelity and surety bonds. 


See your Hartford agent 
or insurance broker 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD LIVE STOCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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As We Go to Press 


Readers, don’t laugh if our quips are out- 
dated; 
How could we know who'd be nominated? 
—Ruth DeLong Peterson 


Since Truman decided not to run the 

Democrats feel like a new man. 
. _ . 

One true Russian invention is a 
formula for trouble, which they are copy- 
writing in all languages—including the 
Scandinavian! 





o . e 
Too often the “strict” in “restricted” 
Government information applies to what 
the officials involved were not! 
. ° . 
Jefferson founded the Democratic 
Party. Kefauver dumbfounded it! 
e 7 . 
What the GOP hopes to pin on the 
donkey is a tale that will switch admin- 
istrations. 


‘ 


The Grinning Great 


The world is so full of political gents 
Who grin when their pictures are taken, 
That I would be glad for one view of 
some lad 
Who knows how to look godforsaken! 
—S. Omar Barker 


We nominate Queen Elizabeth for 
the title of most modest woman of the 
year, for the suggestion that $28,000 a 
year was not enough pay for the job of 
being her husband. 

* + . 

Good news at last! This year’s Fed- 

eral deficit is only some $4 billion instead 


of the predicted $8 billion. Boy, are we 
lucky! 


revoursZ~ 








ba tet <: 0 . 

: Lowell Hoppes iar Pathfinder 

“Congratulations! You have just estab- 

lished a new world’s record for the Rus- 
sians to break years ago!” 








Martin Filchock for Pathfinder 


“He’s afraid to go to bed ajter listening 
to what that Republican said would hap- 
pen if the Democrats get back in!” 


Our Air Force can attain supersonic 
speeds and still get stopped short by the 
sound of an economy ax. 

. . . 

Many a self-proclaimed political seer 
this year is going to end up a seer sucker! 
° 7 e 

With their “Miss Universe” as col- 
lateral, the Finns can owe us another war 
debt any time they feel like it. 

e e e 

It isn’t too important whether or not 
Congressional hearings are open or closed 
—as long as they are not open and shut. 

. o ° 

We may have knocked out the Yalu 
power plants, but the incident is generat- 
ing plenty of heat. 

- 7 . 

Continental touch: Foreign loan. 
° . ° 

Rash behavior: Scratching. 
. e e 

If this country had a good five-cent 
cigar, it would save the politicians a lot 
of money. 

= ° . 

These days if your ship comes in, 

it’s docked by the Government. 


Quips 


These days, a fellow who says “when 
the roll is called up yonder” probably is 
thinking of a place no closer to heaven 
than Chicago.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

. e 

A Yale political-science professor 
blames an epidemic of Democrats for past 
Republican Presidential losses.—Pitts- 
burgh Press. 

o e a 

At best, the ghost-written speech is a 
source of confusion. The great man may 
think of something and discover he has 
already said it.—Buffalo Evening News. 
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Something we ladies appreciate! | REST | 
ROOM 


A TEXACO DEALER SERVICE 
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Atle TEXACO DEALER zerice... 


appreciated by motoring families. 






You'll find Texaco Registered Rest Rooms 


wherever you drive in all 48 States. ij 
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See for yourself why 
Luckies taste 

so CLEAN and FRESH 

and MILD! 


Strip the paper from a Lucky by care- 
fully tearing down the seam from end 


, , ’ 4 to end. Make sure it’s from a newly 

0 W ; } opened pack and that you don’t dig in- 

Be to or disturb the tobacco. Now, gently 

| m lift out the tobacco and compare it with 


any other cigarette. 
wh 1 i You'll see Lucky Strike doesn’t fall 


apart, but remains a perfect cylinder of 
fresh, clean tobacco— round, firm, fully 


g . 3 packed. And note how free Luckies are 

a % q % from air spaces or “hot spots” that 

= — —- smoke harsh and dry—from annoying 

a0 > ere = loose ends. That’s why Luckies always 

gg Sees : » smoke smoothly, evenly—give you that 
fresh, mild, clean taste. 


You've seen that Luckies are made 
better—to taste better. Now light up a 
Lucky. You can taste the difference! 
For Lucky Strike means fine tobacco— 
long strands of fresh, clean, good-tast- 
ing tobacco in the cigarette that’s made 
better—to taste better! So, make your 
next carton—Lucky Strike! 


Lucky! 
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Be Happy" 
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